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DEDICATION. 


TO THE 


[ 


Right Honourable Lavy Mox $0 x. 


MAD ARM, 


7 O call the attention of man- 
5 kind to works written for the 
purpoſe of affording it an innocent and 
inſtructive amuſement; it is fome- 
times neceſſary to give them the ſanc- 
tion of a name, under whoſe teſpect- 
able patronage they may find an un- 
ſuſpicious reception among thoſe 
readers who wiſh to receive inſtructi- 
on in the form of a ſtory, and min- 
1 with pictures of nature and of 
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Examples of virtuous beauty are 


It is for this purpoſe, that, alike 

unknown to your Ladyſhip and to 
the world, I have taken the liberty 
of prefixing your name to theſe vo- 
lumes; a name which muſt bring to 
the recollection of every-qne - who 
knows you, the virtues which I have 
endeavoured to deſcribe in this little 
offspring. of my leiſure and - retired 
hours, 


In an age, Madam, when the mo- 


tives to marriage are ſo much ſuſpet= 
ed, when its duties are ſo. continually 
violated, and when ſo many married 
perſons apply to the very powers 
which have united them, for an eter- 
nal diſſolution, you are an eminent 
and amiable example of conjugal vir- 
tue; and, having approached the al- 
tar with thoſe ſentiments which can 
alone ſanctify the nuptial union, you 


have completely realiſed them in the 
practice of every domeſtic duty, 
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become very rare in the higher orders 
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of life; and I moſt ſincerely wiſh that 
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it had been my lot to have lived in 
times when your excellence would 
have been leſs conſpicuous. It would 
have afforded me a moſt ſincere ſa- 
tisfact ion, if, on examining the cata- 
logue of noble beauties, I had been 
at a loſs what name to have prefer- 
ed among the variety of exalted cha- 
racers that might have ſolicited my 
choice: but, alas! this is not an age 
for ſuch a pleaſing diſtraction, and I 
had not a moment to heſitate in of- 
fering this addreſs to you, and beg- 
ging you to accept this trifling mark 

of that reſpect with which I am, 


_ Your Ladyſhip's 
moſt obedient, 


humble ſervant, 
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To Jonathan Cozens, Eſq. - 


My dear Sir, , 8 15 
n * mn | Hiſlip Par ſonage. 
HIS is the firſt letter J ever addreſſ- 
ed to you; and I enter upon it with 
thoſe feelings which would naturally ac- 
company the writing my laſt.—It tells me, 
what I would willingly hide from myſelf, 
that you are to live with me no more. Af- 
ter having had you for twelve years under 
my roof, and, during that time, having 

found you what my heart could wiſh, 
feel a {ad chaſm in my. life at your depar- 
ture from me. - You have been my pride 
ever ſince you were entruſted to my care; 
your underſtanding-and your heart are fuch 
as I could wiſh them to be, and 1t they 
ſhould paſs ſafe and unhurt through the fi- 
ery trial of the world, you will be one of 
the moſt cenſpicuous characters in it. But 
a new ſcene now opens before you; the 
tranquility of my cottage will be, or, I. 
ſhould rather ſay, is already exchanged for 
2 A 5 | the 
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the... buſtling and engaging ſcenes of bu- 
ſy and elegant life. Temptations, "which 
I never ſuffered to approach you, during 
your abode, with, me, will now continually 
ſurround © you, and cloath themſelves in 
their moſt ſedueing appearance, to turn 
you from the paths of virtue, I tremble 
for youl— and thoſe. very virtues, whoſe 
growth I have encouraged; thoſe amiable 
diſpoſitions, which I have helped to form, 
encreaſe my apprehenſions. __ 

It would have been almoſt impoſſible, at 
feaſt as T thought, to infuſe that ſuſpicion 
which may, rhaps, be neceſſary in the 
commerce of life, into your mind, without, 
in ſome degree, contaminating the excel- 
lence of it. My hints therefore upon the 
depravity of mankind, were always cauti- 
ouſly given, and expreſſed in the moſt ge- 
neral terms. - Your uncle was continually 
urging me to enter upon cloſer explanati- 
ons of the ſubject; but I could never bring 
myſelf to fully the fair temple of your bo- 
ſom with the filthy doubts of the world. 
Let the world, ſaid I, do its own dirty bu- 
fineſs; I will fortify him with thoſe prin- 
_ ciples of virtue which ſhall protect him a- 

gainſt the aſſault of the enemy; I will point 
out to him the refuge to which he may fly 


for protection in diſtreſs and danger, and 


leave the reſt to heaven. Beſides, it was 

y purpoſe to accompany you in ſome of 
the Frſt ages on your entrance into the 
Vac 0 world 


N 0 
world; I had promiſed myſelf the plea- 
ſures of attending you, ſome months at 
leaſt, after the buſineſs of ſcholaſtic educa- 
tion was paſſed; and I had br t the on- 
ly perſon to conſent who could have with- 
held me from it: but ber ſudden, unex- 
pected, and what, I fear, will prove a laſt- 
ing illneſs, has now put an end to any pro- 
bability of my being able to accompliſh 
this favourite deſign. Her love and ten- 
derneſs deſerve every return from me, who 
have; for twenty-five years, received ſuch 
continued proofs of them; and nothing in 
this world could, or indeed ought to — 
me from beſide her, at a period, when the » 
little ſhare of pleaſure. which ſhe is capable 

of receiving; muſt proceed from me. We 
have: travelled ſo long together, I cannot 
now think of leaving her for a moment; 

when her journey draws nigh to an- end. 
As for my flock, whom I have never yet 
forſaken, and over whom, without boaſt- 
ing, I may declare that I have watched 
with continuab attention, they, I truſt, by 
the bleſſing of God upon my labours, are 
able to go alone; and my; abſence from 
them, at leaſt for the time I ſhould: be a- 
way, and conſidering the pious vigilence 
of my curate, to whoſe care I ſhould leave 
them, could not be attended with any evil 
conſequence; while the good which might 
be done to ſociety, in convoying a young 
man of ſuch great expectations as yourſelf, 
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de of the moſt extenſive nature. But this 


4 4 3 
on his firſt entrance into the world, would 


deſign; by the will of heaven, beingentire» 
ly obſtructed, nothing remains for me but 
to give you, from timeè to time, ſuch friend - 
ly admonitions, as may keep you upori 
your guard againſt the perils to which you 
muſt inevitably be expoſ ec. 

Vour heart poſſeſſes the ſeeds of genuine 
excellence, generoſity, | kindneſs, fidelity; 
in ſhort, every noble diſpoſition that can 
grace the man or the chriſtian, has made 
an home of it: and, alas ] | theſe are the 

ee qualities which you will find num- 
bers on the watch to turn to their on e- 
molument and your diſhonour. But 1 
would not have you-fuppoſe that there is ſo 
deteſtable a malignity in mankind; as to 
aim at corruption merely from an enmity to 
virtue: ſuch a ſpirit, I truſt; does not ex 
iſt. Bad as the world is, I carmot believe 
that there are any in it who are the ſlaves 
of vice for the fake of vice: ſome baſe in- 
tereſt lurking in the heart, or the hopes of 
obtaining ſome good, which cannot be ac- 
quired without villainy and injuſtice; lead 
men into theſe depths of wickedneſs, 
wherein they who live much in the world, 
fee ſo many involved. It is not that you 
are good, it is not that you are amiable, 
that ſo many ſnares will be laid to deceive 
you; but becauſe you are the declared _ 


„ 
of one of the moſt wealthy men in the 


"Gf the many who will ſeek your friend- 
ſhip, there are fome, who, ſycophants by 
nature, wiſh for nothing elfe but the ho- 
nour of your acquaintance, and to be 
thought connected with a young man of 
your riſing conſequence. Others, who are 
too mean to do or to dare anything great, 
even in villainly, will court your ſociety, 
in order to avail themſelves of your gene- 
roſity. But theſe are characters which will 
ſcarce merit a moment's apprehenſion; as 
a very ſmall degree of Ky e accom- 
panied with your good ſenſe, will enable 
you to diſcover the gilded inſects that buz 
about you, and to bruſh them off at plea- 
ſure. The real danger is in thoſe ſocieties 


into which all young men are introduced, 


in order to learn the manners and behavi- 
our of the world; a ſcience, in the attain- 
ment whereof, Virtue, Fortune, and 
Health, often ſuffer ſhipwreck. It is on 
the entrance upon this ſcene, where. the 
young man of faſhion finds himſelf ſo hap- 
py in the careſſes and applauſe of all a- 
round him, that ſuſpicion is lulled to reſt. 
There it is that the approaches to vice are 
ſtrewed with flowers of ſuch beauteous ap- 
pearance, and ſuch balmy fragrance, that 
youth dances along and laughs at the tongue 
of Wifdom itſelf, if it ſhould mark them 
as the road to deſtruction. There it is, that; 
il by 
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by Now::and imperceptible degrees, the 
principles of virtue are firſt corrupted, and 
then deftroyed in the heart. And, alas! 
it is into this world; and into ſuch ſocieties 
as theſe, that my dear boy is entering, and 
I cannot be at his ſide, to point out the 
lurkin ſnare, and fave him fro rom the dans 
gers 0 iet 

My prayers to 1 are any that 
the conſtant care and culture on m 
may not be rendered vain by the poi . 
blaſt of the world. am proud of the. plant 
which I have reared; it is my boaſt and my. 
comfort; and ſhould a branch of it fall to the 


ground, it would grieve me ſorely; but if 


the tree itſelf, ſhould loſe its honours, if its 
fair and promiſing bloſſoms ſhould be nip- 


ped in the bud, I am ure it would break. 


ns. heart. 
Before I e let me bare you — 


to ſuſpect that I doubt your love of virtue, 


or your reſolutions to perſiſt manfully in 
the paths of it. indeed 7 do not; but it is 


the intereſt of ſo many to corrupt you, and 


the means of corruption ſo various and ſo 
ſedueing, that the cold experience of old 
age cannot always withſtand them: I can- 
not therefore ſilence my alarms for you. 
Alas! in ſuch times as ” theſe] how will 


youth be able 0 leur what age cannot al- 


ways avoid! 
This letter, h is already a very long 
ne, 1s only. Preparatory to What I ſhall 


7 N. here- 


E 
hereafter write to you. In the mean time, 
let me repeat, what I have ſo often and fo 
tenderly recommended to your conſiderati- 
on, that, whenever you doubt about any 
purpoſed action, never to perform it. This 
rule may be ſometimes erroneous; but, in 
your ſituation, it will be the ſafeſt and beſt 
way of proceeding; and will, upon the 
whole, ſecure you from numberleſs incon- 
veniencies. | | 
Notwithſtanding your increaſing years, 
and the being enlarged from my controul, 
I ſhall continue to pleaſe myſelf with think- 
ing that I preſerve ſome influence over 
you: indeed, I hope and believe, that I 
- ſhall have no reaſon to change ſuch a grate- 
ful ſentiment, while I am, 
Your moſt affectionate, 


Thomas Lancaſter. 
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” To Dr. Lancafter. 


- Honoured Str, 
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Carlton Hall. 


IE; OUR kind and parental letter has 
reached me almoſt at the very mo- 
ment of ſetting off to Mr. Huddleſton's, 
where we are going to paſs two or three 
| weeks. I have not time, thereforepgy pre- 
ſent, to read it as I ought to do; though it 

nr: | would 
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would be impoſſible to caſt my eyes over it 
more haſtily: than I have done, without per- 
_ ceiving that it abounds with the fatherly 


kindneſs which has mingled itſelf in every 


act of yours to me; for which, and for e- 
very thing, I feel myſelf grateful beyond 
expreſſion, and ſhall continue to be ſo while 
you can receive my gratitude, and while I 
can pay the tribute of it. I have ſnached 
a few moments, in the hurry of our depar- 
ture, to expreſs this ſhort acknowledgement 
of your goodneſs ; and to aſſure you, that 
the firſt, opportunity which is to be found, 
and I ſhall anxiouſſy ſeek for it, you will 
hear again, and at large, from your moſt 
obliged and dutiful 


Jonathan Cozens. 
To Dr. Lancaſter. 


Honoured Sir, 


RIS E before any of the family are ſtir- 


ing, to get an opportunity of writing to 


you, which, otherwiſe, I ſhall not be able 
to do during our ſtay: here, The infinite 
attentions which are beſtowed on us by our 
amiable and obliging friends, and the con- 
tinual ſchemes which they form for our a- 
muſement, leave us only that repoſe, which 
Nature requires. But in what better; Man- 
— 2 F „ RA 3 ner 
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ner can I begin any day of my life, than 
by an act of gratitude to ſo kind a benefac- | 
tor as you have been to me? I feel it ho- 
nourable to myſeif, and, t truſt, it Puch 
acceptable to Heaven. 

As Inever had the happineſs of k 
either of my parents, and as my uncle, 
= who has ſo kindly adopted me, gave me to 
your care, I have inſtinctively conſidered 
vou in the light of a father, abſtracted from 


that paternal vigilence and affection which 
L have experienced from you. There has 


1 never been a moment ſince I knew you, 
wherein I have not felt towards you the gra- 


titude of a dutiful child to a tender parent. 


My conduct, while 1 lived with you, has 
been honoured with your approbation; and, 
I flatter myſelf, that every part of my fu- 
ture life will equally deſerve it. However, 
my dear and — Sir, it is not ſo 
—— the buſmeſs of my preſent letter to 
tell you what Iwill be, as to inform you 
what Fam and have been ſince I left you: 
On my arrival at Carlion, my uncle and 
aunt received me with the greateſt regard; 
and I thought, by their looks at me and at 
one another, that L was fo happy as to be 
the object of their mutal applauſe. I have 
fince hdd that hope confirmed by my aunt, | 
who poſſeſſes: not the leaſt of that reſerve * 
which marks the character of her brother: 
Indeed, ſhe is fo good as to communicate 
any thing and every thing to me e which may 
give me pleaſure. * 


to make that uſe of it which a wiſe; man 
" ſures and doing 
him to repleniſh it. I then accompanied 


ſpirit of communication to him. My aunt, 


— ——— — —— — —ðs g oo 
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Ihe morning after I arrived, my unele 
took me with im into his cabinet, and, 
preſenting me with a purſe of guineas, he 
told me neither to waſte nor hoard it, but 


ought td do, in procuring innocent plea- 
adding 'alſo, ö t I 
ſhould never heſitate a moment to come to 


him in his cabriolet round the „ im- 
provements, and adjacent farms; and, as 
we were returning to his houſe, he told me . 
that I was maſter of all I ſaw and every: I 1 
thing he poſſeſſed, while I continued to de- 

ſerve it. He has ſince. conducted himſelf 
with great caſe, good- humour, regard, ang 
attention to me. He wiſhes not to be the leaſt 1 
reſtraint upon me, and encourages in me a 


who is all life, vivaeity, and good nature, 
inſtructs me, in a manner the moſt friend- 
IV as well as agreeable, how to fall in witn 
the character of my uncle, which, with all 
its virtues, and many and great thy are, has 
ſome few peculiarities, which, without her 
aſſiſtance, I ſhould! not, probably, have ſo 
ſoon diſcovered, as L have done, or ſo pro- 
perly conſidered as I qught ta do. My un- 
cle's words are compleatly verified, and 1 
find that I am as full and entire maſter at 
Carlton as himſelf.— Indeed, had I his 
years, his fortune and his virtues, I could 
* 98G 0 $010} e hilt ene 
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not receive more reſpect from every one 


than Ido at preſent. Perhaps I may de: 


ceive myſelt, but the different individuals 
of the family ſeem to throw themſelves in 
my way, with an officious zeal, to be em- 
pleyed by me. This ſituation, ſurely, is 
much to be'envied ; but though the novelty, 
variety, and honour of it, have each their 
charms, I have never reflected on that 1 
have left behind without a ſincere regret, 
nor will there be any time of my life when 
1 ſhall not reviſit it with the moſt unfeigned 
ſatis faction: fi - 29887 


-» The: family where I now am is very dif- | 


ferent; from that to which I have the hap- 


pineſs of being related; I do not ſay in 


real excellence, but in their character and 
manner of life. At Carlton Hall, ever 

thing is governed by a ſtrict rule of propri- 
ety and decorum: its hoſpitality, which is 
noble and extenfive, is under the influence 
of laws which give it dignity, extend its u- 
tility, and are not to be broken without lo- 
ſing the priviledges of it. Beſides, though 
no one — to ſee people at their eaſe 
more than my uncle, yet ſo much has he 
been uſed to the forms of courts, and court- 
1y ſociety, in the early part of his life, that 
it is abſulutely neceſſary for his viſitors to 
have a knowledge of the polite world. Per- 
ſons of faſhion will find him and every 
thing about him perfectly agreeable: but 
the country. gentlemen are not quite of that 
value : _.opt> 
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opinion; and it is on that account, as I am 
told, that our nei rs, though they great- 
ly reſpect him, do not viſit him oftner than 
ri& civility requires. Now, Mr. Huddle- 
ſton, who was educated in the ſame foreign 
academy with my uncle, knows very well 
how to accommodate himſelf to form and 
ceremony, though in his heart he hates and 
deteſts it. The ſportſman is the prevailing 
part of his character, and the whole ar- 
rangement of his family partakes of his 
leading diſpoſition.— Mrs. Huddleſton, is a 
quiet, amiable, genteel woman; and his 
ſon an only child, is a young man of 
about my age, with the beſt heart and dif- 3 
poſitions that can be conceived, but, ha- 
ving had the education of a public ſchool, 
and being now at the univerfity, he pofſeſl- 7 
fes a degree of knowledge and experience 
that makes me tremble: by his converſa- 
tion, he appears to be as well acquainted ? 
with the world, as if he had lived a long 
life in the midſt of it.—He profeſſes a 
great friendſhip for me, which I return 
with all the civilty it deſerves; and to prove 
his confidence in me, he has not failed to 
give me thoſe hiſtories of a public educati- 
on which makes me blefs Heaven that I 
have had a private one: and he tells of all 
His follies and fooleries with that __ 
mour and pleafantry as to make 'them ap- 
pear almoſt amiable ; and which brings for- 
cibly to my recollection your frequent diſ- 
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courſes to me concerning the eaſy commu- 
nications of vice | 
Whether it is from the difference be- 
tween the general care of venal inſtructors, 
and the -never-ceaſing attention which ac- 
companied the education I, recived from 
the wiſeſ and beſt of men, which gives me 
a real advantage over him; —or whether he 
conſiders that ſilence, which arriſes from 
& unſkilfulneſs in the matters communicated 
to me, as a mark of my wiſdom, I cannot 
tell but, be that as it may, he certainly 
conſiders me as ſuperior in underſtanding 
to himſelf, which is very fortunate for us 
both, as it checks him in making me any 
propoſals to partake of thoſe exceſſes in 
which he indulges beneath his father's roof, 
and prevents my ſuffering the pain of gi- 
ving him an unpleaſant refuſal in any thing. 
X He has indeed ventured; more than once, 
to throw out hints, which were, in a good- 
natured way, intended to ſeduce me; but, 
as they were nothing more than hints, I 
was not-obliged to give them the leaſt at- 
oF terition.——However, as I promiſed; at all 
times, to open my heart to you, I cannot 
but acknowledge that the difficulty of reſiſ· 
tance would not have been ſo eaſily over- 
come, if I had been conducted into the way 
of temptation by a more ſkilful pilot. But 
{ hope that this ſmall tryal has awakened 
my vigilance, and fortified my experience 
againſt the more powerful ſeductions of life, 
Nh Having 
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Be 
"Hg given you this little account of 
myſelf, I proceed to aſſure you that 1 feel 
the neceſſity of your kind councils» and ad- 
vice in all its force.—l am like an infant 
deſerted by its nurſe, and left to the ſtrength 
of its own tender limbs for ſupport. Vou 
have thus far guided me by your care, and 
ſo enlightened me by your wiſdom, that I 
muſt entreat you ſtill to put forth your hand 
to help me on through the 'many difficult 
paſſages' which you fo often foretold, and I 
now begin to . perceive before me. What 
of good there is in me has been derived 
from your example and inſtructions;: I am 
removed, it it true, from the daily picture 


of the former, but the latter may ſtill be 
continued to ſuccour and ſtrengthen the 


plant you have already watered. It is you 


who have made it bear, as you are pleaſed 


to ſay, ſome promiſing bloſſoms: do not 


then forſake it till its fruits have rewarded 
your labours. e ee eee 
_ - Mrs. Lancaſter's illneſs is a twofold miſ- 
fortune to me. As it relates to her and to 
yourſelf, I ſhould be, as I am, moſt ſin- 
cerely affected; but as it deprives me of 
the - unſpeakable advantages I ſhould have 

ol from your perſonal introduction of 
me into the world, I hope you will not 
think me falſely ſelf-intereſted, if Texpreſs 
an added concern. Ir 1113538; 7 See [ 
I have already been two hours at my wri- 
ting-table, which, I believe, the length of 
tuen my 
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my letter will fully juſtify; but do not 
| think, my dear Sir, that I mean to apolo- 
gize for what I have written; I would not 
treat you ſo ill as to do it. Perhaps 1 
ſhould not even have come to ſo early a 
concluſion; if the time did not approach, 
when 1 ſhall be forced by the preventing 
kindneſs of my friends from continuing this 
pleaſing and . duty. | 
8 Amidſt all the pleaſures, / variety, and 
ſplendor, which I now enjoy, I muſt re- 
WS peat again that the occaſions are not few 
hen I look with regret towards the more 
Stranquill; and, after all, I believe, more 
ſolid enjoyments of the vicarage.—Adieu, 
my dear and honoured Sir!—and receive 
for Mrs. L-— and: yourſelf the unfeigned 
and reſpectful regards of your moſt obliged 
4 and dutfifſuliualll [1 (13-4157 


Jonathan Cozens. 


ſ- Tov. Dr. Lancaſter. 
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n- enn 970M. ie nme et ſ! 
of My dear and reverend Sir, 
ve doo en hoghot ere Hulk. 
of THOUGH: I have ever been truly 
ot ſenſible that you deſerved all my 
ſs thanks and acknowledgements for the care 


ou have taken of my nephew's education, 
ri- I thought it right to wait for ſome time, 
of till, from my obſervation of the young man, 
ny W---:: | | I might 


* 


( a6 )) 
I might be qualified how to. expreſs them: 
might now | own, that I find it aug. I 
dien to give them force = energy 4 
cient to convey my ſenſe of your goodneſs 
to him and to me. 9 200 $ 
I 'was very well aſſured that no want of | 
care or ſkill would be imputable to you, if 
your pupil had not anſwered my wiſhes : 
and I ought, indeed, to have been equally 
ſenſible of your kind attentions whether 
they had fates or not; and I flatter 
myſelf. that I ſhould have been fo: 'never- 
theleſs, the perfect ſucceſs which has 
crowned your labours, gives a colour to 
atitude, which diſappointment would 
— deprived it of, though it would, by no 
means, have altered the reality of the ſen- 
timent.— Mr. Coſens, my dear friend, is 
every 8 that 1 could wiſh him to be. 3 
I may 1 in ſome of my opi- 
nions, and pony of a particularity | 
might be viſible in the picture I drew of 
that character I was ſo anxious this young 
man ſhould poſſeſs ;—nevertheleſs my moſt 
ſanguine expectations are more than an- 
ſwered. —His demeanour is at once modeſt 
and manly; he is neither forward nor baſh- 
ful; what he believes to be right he dbes 
with | ſpirit and decency, and what he 
8 be wrong, he avoids with becoming 
1 near forty: years acquain- 
tance and friendſhip with you, I ſhould be 
aſhamed to 2 yet had done, I 
Mig: 1 mean 
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4 mean to flatter you; but when I ſay, that, 
in his manners and converſation, he conti- 
avually puts me in mind of my friend, I 
can declare nothing more in his favour.— 
ne is reſpectful and at caſe with me, and, 
in the lively railleries of witty corwerſation, 
his ſprightly aunt has not always the ad- 
vantage of him. | F W 
Thus much I thought proper to menti- 
on though I have by no means done com- 
RE plete juſtice to him or to his inſtructor: but 
the principle object of this letter yet re- 
mains for your conſideration. In ſhort, I 
=E wiſh to know your real ſentiments of the 
character of your pupil—You will be ſo 
good as to hide nothing: among his many 
” BE good qualities, do not fail to inform me of 
i what, as an human being, he muſt poſſeſs, 

= lis weakneſſes and imperfettions.—You 
= muſt know them all; and the happineſs of 
his life as well as the comfort which may 

gild the cloſe of mine, will depend, in a 
great meaſure, on my entire knowledge of 
theſe matters; as that muſt guide me in 
forming the plan of his future eftabliſh- 


SMENT. 15; | 


I need ſay no more to make you perfect- 
ly underſtand me-—lIndeed, 1 wiſh it were 


6 


a poſſible for us to ſee one another, if it were 
he only for a few hours. Would it be conve- 
ms nient for; you to come as far as Derby or 


Nottingham to meet me, and I would con- 
be. trive to ſteal from home for a few days to 
e, I Vor. 1. B hold 


(618) 
hold a conſultation with you.—If this can- 
not be, I muſt beg the favour of you to 
write me your counſels and ſentiments up- 
on a ſubject which, I aſſure you, lies very 
near my heart. — Among other matters, I 
hope you will inform me that your good 
lady is recovered from her indiſpoſition; 
and that, before the fine ſeaſon is over, you 
will, both of you, come and paſs ſome 8 
time with us—Mr. Coſens ſhall conſider &F- 

you as his viſitors, which will be greatly 
flattering to him; and the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing you and Mrs. L-— will add to the fa- 
vours already conferred on your old, ſmn- l 
- cere, and very much obliged friend and 
humble ſervant, * 
| George Coſens, 


* 


To Sir George Coſens. 


| Hliſlip Parſonage. 

My dear and honoured Friend, | 
RETURN you an immediate anſwer 

to your very kind letter; and am ſorry 
to ſay that a journey to Nottingham, in or- 
der to meet you, is rendered impracticable 
by the melancholy duty which I muſt pay 
at home. My poor wife's illneſs has ended 
in a fit of the apoplexy; and though ſhe is 
ſomewhat recovered, a return is much to 
be expected, when I ſhall either loſe her, 
| | „ 30.5 OT 
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3 or ſhe will remain in a melancholy ſtate of 
Naeebility during the reſt of her life.—I ſhall 
Wot trouble you with my reflections upon a 
ubject in which, I am ſure, you will ſym- 
Wpathize with me; and as for myſelf, I muſt 
ecome upon the occaſion an example of 
hat patience, the practice of which I have 
J ftrongly recommended to others. 
Wich reſpec to the more material part of 
Pour letter, I am well prepared to aniwer 
it; and I ſhould have already written to you 
pon the ſubject, if my domeſtic misfor- 
Func had not prevented me.—It affords me 
the moſt ſincere pleaſure whenever I reflect 
upon your nephew's excellence, and that 
Ppleaſure is now greatly encreaſed in the com- 
nunication of my reflections to you.—1 
hardly know a virtue which he does not in 
ſome degrees poſſeſs, without being diſpoſ- 
ed to any vice.—What the world may do 
for him I cannot tell: there is in it what 
may attract the lurking ſeeds of evil, from 
hich the beſt of men are not entirely free. 
Lam not afraid of his ever committing 
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Bvith deſign a bad, a mean, or a diſhonour- 
ry Eble action. Young as he is, I will ven- 
»r- ure to pronounce that he ever will be inca- 
dle able of it. But I muſt not flatter either 


ay ou or him. The ſenſibility which he poſ- 
ed eſſes in a great degree, ſometimes even to 
is WW weakneſs, and which I have not been a- 
to le to correct, may, probably, be the 
er, ¶ource of frequent inconvenience to him.— 
or B 2 I Hape 
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have uſed every means that Icould devife 

| to check this ' diſpoſition ; but my ſucceſs 
1 has, by no means, equalled that which has 
{ attended me in every other part of his edu- 
cation. Now, my dear Sir, to remedy this 
weakneſs; for notwithſtaning its amiable 

appearance, it is a very alarming one; the 
| beſt way would be to marry him to ſome 
| youn lady whoſe prudence and diſcretion 
" may ſupply the defect in Mr. Cofens' cha- 
racter, or know how to turn it to his ho- 

nour and adyantage.—His ſenſibilities will 
find proper and full objects in the care 

of a family — they will qualify him to be 

the affectionate huſband, the tender father; 

and, being thus wiſely, naturally, and ſa- 
tisfaftorily employed, they will not be 
readily induced to quit a ſtation ſo conge- 


the world. 


ſituation may, perhaps, for a time, hide a 
diſpoſition to ſolitude, which has been too 


lancholy, which, while it is in general the 
lot of ſuperior minds, is but ill calculated 
for the affairs of the world.—He does not 
want gaiety of ſpirits, nor that chearful 
 playfulneſs of thought which adds ſo much 
to the pleaſure of ſociety ; but, as he uſed 
to exprels himſelf, he ſeemed to be more 
conſcious of his exiſtence here, and 2 

g cWlaim 


nial to them by the arts and deluſions of 


The variety and novelty of his preſent 8 


much encouraged by him, and a turn for 
the indulgence of that high-wrought me- 
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WT claim to a future exiſtence hereafter; when 
be was engaged in his ſolitary contemplay 
„C 


( a1 ) 


he found his love for mankind moſt un- 
bounded, his gratitude to his benefactors 
moſt ſincere, and the fervour of his devo» 
tion moſt lively and affecting. I need not 
tell you, my friend, that ſuch thoughts as 
theſe. were not to be oppoled by direct ar- 
ument, but by indirect reaſoning and ob- 
ervation, which 1 never tailed. to employ 
when an opportunity preſented itſelf.— 
This is another argument for the plan I have 
already propoſed, which, by giving him a 
ſucceſſion of duties to fulfil, will preſerve 
his mind from thoſe ſolitary habits, which 
have ſometimes been afraid would end in 
the. melancholy- gloom of enthuſiaſm. 
But it may be ſaid, . , that the 
mingling: with the world, and blending in 
the ſocieties of public life, would give, a 
new turn to his feelings and character.— 
This I acknowledge might happen; but 
I rather apprehend that the remedy 


2 would be attended with danger. Without 


entering into particulars, ] cannot but think, 
if he finds the commerce of the world as o- 
thers have found it, that he riſks the being 
turned at once from one extreme of diſpoſi- 
tion, whoſe objects are good, to the con- 
trary, whoſe objects may be bad. His ſen- 
ſibility might be changed into moroſeneſs, 
and his love of mankind into ſuſpicion and 

5 B 3 miſanthropy. 
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imiſanthropy—This being, my idea of the 
th 


matter, I think no method can be conceiv- 
ed which ſo fully warrants ſucceſs, as that 
which I have offered to your conſideration. 


lis affections will then have proper oc- 
"enpations; his mind will ever have a moſt 


pleaſing engagement; and his ſenſe of du- 
ty, „ „ the whole, will ſettle 
him in that ſteady excellence of Character 
which will make him the happieſt and moſt 
reſpected of men. Much thought and con- 
ſideration, however, will be neceſſary in 
the choice of that happy woman who is to 


form the felicity and honour of ſuch a man. 


This, I doubt not, will be a pleaſing buſi- 
neſs to you; and it is, among the man 


happy circumſtances of Mr. Coſens life, by 


no means the leaſt fortunate, that he has a 
perſon of your taſte, judgment, experi- 
ence, and character, to direct this choice 
in a matter of ſuch great importance. 

It may, however, be N by ſome, 
and, perhaps, by yourſelf, that ſuch an 
early matrimonial engagement will inter- 
fere with that finiſhing to his education 


which is to be acquired by foreign travel. 


I am not unacquainted with foreign coun- 


tries, and it has fallen to my lot, as you 
very well know, to be a competent judge 


of the profits and loſſes, if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf, of a tour through them. Believe 
me, my dear Sir, that the ſending Mr. Co- 
ſens abroad, at preſent, would be very dan 
n ö | gerous; 
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WE derous; and, in my opinion, he does not 
want it. He is well-bred from nature, and 


elegant from feeling; his inſtructors in the 


| 8 accompliſhments of youth have all been ex- 


cellent, and he has fully profited by them. 


7 Beſides, there have been many t and 


good men, honourable in themſelves and 


| | | reſpected by every body, who have receiv- 
ed no other education but ſuch as their own 


country afforded them, which is the beſt 
in the world. But, without entering intg a 
particular conſideration of the utility of fo- 


X * travel, I ſhall only obſerve, that, with 


Tc 


70 to Mr. Coſens, it ſhould be waved 
at leaſt for the preſent: I am ſure you will 


& think it neceflary that he ſhould have mix- 
ed with the 2 ſociety of his own coun- 
= try, before he_enga 


pes in that of another, + 
After all, if it ſhould be your opinion that 


a view of other nations is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to complete education, let the firſt 


year of his marriage be paſſed in the uſual] 
tours of France and Italy; if circumſtances 
admit, and you approve, they may be con- 
tinued or enlarged. The amazing improve- 
ments in every means of foreign, as well as 
domeſtic travel, ſince our time, render fo- 
reign journies no more to be confidered as 
matters of terror and danger to women; but, 
on the contrary, of convenience and plea- 
ſure. Thus he will be ſecure from all the 
inconveniencies of a foreign tour, and rea 

every advantage * can be derived from 
Dll 4 It. 


ſoon found an addition 


it He is of that temper and frame of mind 


which will occaſion his firſt attachmnt to 


be his laſt. It will be prudent, - therefore; 


to fix it yourſelf, as ſoon as may bez: left 


Chance ſhould do it for you, and in a man- 
ner contrary to your wiſhes. There may 
appear to be ſomething of ſingularity in 
theſe opinions, but they have ariſen very 
naturally from the ſubject before us; and 
long before you did me the favour to aſk 
my advice, I intended to have offered and 


recommended the opinions which have now 


fallen from my pen. 1 b 
It would be almoſt an impertinence to 


add any- thing to what I have already obſer- 


ved; your ſuperior knowledge of mankind 
will ſuggeſt every- thing that might be ſaid 
upon the ſubject. I receive your kind ex- 
preſſions of regard as arifing from that par- 
tial friendſhip which has ſubſiſted ſo many 
years between us, and I feel a great com- 
fort in having ſo firm a ſupport to reſt up- 
on, at a time, when I am menaced with 


the loſs of ſuch a faithful, affectionate, and : 


endearing companion, as Mrs. . Lancaſter 
has been to m. nnn 
The attention I have paid to the educati- 
on of Mr. Coſens has been more than re- 
warded by the ſucceſs of it. I undertook 
the buſineſs from a regard for you, and I 
1 continue 
it in my affection for him; and it would 
crown my cloſing life to ſee his lot cn, 


; ( 2) 
and him happy in it. If health and other 
circumſtances had combined, I ſhould have 
been moſt glad to have accepted your kind 
invitation; but that cannot be : however, at 
the diſtance I am from you, you cannot do 
me a greater favour than the continuing to 
let me hear from-you, and commanding me 
in any-thing which can adminiſter to your 
ſervice or ſatisfaction.——Senſible of the 
kind intereſt yu take in-her welfare, Mrs. 
Lancaſter deſires her moſt ſincere reſpects ; 
in which ſhe is joined by, your moſt faith- 
ful and obliged, humble ſervant, 

. DdTWomas Lancaſter. 
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To Dr. Lancaſter. - - 


| . | Carlton Hall. 
My dear ard reverend Sir, 
AV ING had my houſe full of com- 
-pany. for ſome time paſt, I had not 
ufficient leiſure to give your favour the at- 
tention it deſerved. However, at -preſent, 
after a very mature reflection upon every 
article of it, one or two of — 4 I muſt - 
acknowledge, did not at firſt ſatisfy me, 
I enter very much into your opinions, and 
am determined to make them the rule of 
my conduct. f | MEETS 
You have long known my determination 
to make my nephew the heir of every 
TY EE © | thing 
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ſhall have to encounter, will be to find a 
lady with ſuch qualifications, diſpoſitions, 


a conſideration wi 
the end propoſed in fo early enliſting him 
under the banners of Hymen. To be en- 


few equ 
. and ſoundneſs of judgment; and beſides, 
ſhe poſſeſſes, by a flow of ſpirits and good- 


-the autumn, as I much wiſhe 
ed. Indeed Tam doubly fo, becauſe J ſhall 
not only loſe a great ſatisfaction myſelf, but 


as 
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thing I poſſeſs; he will, therefore, accor- 


ding to the general views of parents, in 


_ diſpoſing of their daughters, be an excel- 


lent match: ſo that the only difficulty I 


and connections, oy fortune will not be 
th me,) as will anſwer 


gaged in match-making, and looking about 


for that purpoſe, is an errand in which I 
never dreamed that I ſhould be employed. 


Indeed, my fiſter, who approves much of 
your ſcheme, and has been aiding and aſ- 


ſiſting in making me a convert to it, will 


have the moſt ta do in the buſineſs. Wo- 


men are, naturally more ſagacious in ſuch: 


enquiries than the ſtronger ſex ; and I may 
venture to aſſert, without being accuſed of 


fraternal prejudice, that Miſs Coſens has 
4 in keenneſs of underſtandi 


humour, which are uneeaſing, all the 


means of diving to the Bottom, not only of 


human characters, but of what paſſes a- 

mong them. | | 
I think myſelf very unfortunate in being 
deprived of the hopes of ; you during 
and expect- 


that 


(9. ) 

that-this loſs is occaſioned by a real diſtreſs 
and misfortune on your part, if any of the 
untoward events of life can deſerve that title 
in the opinion of ſo good a man as you are, 

and ever have been. Matters being thus cir- 
cumſtanced, I am determined to go to Bath 
in October; and, perhaps, I ſhall. remain 
there till after Chriſtmas. This is my ſiſ- 
ters advice, who ſeems. to have all the re- 
quiſites for a general officer in theſe ex- 
ploits. Beſides, we have ſeveral old friends 
and acquaintance. reſident there, ho have 
ſons and daughters in plenty; and Who 
knows, my friend, but we may find ſome- 
thing among them, which may be an ho- 
nour to us, without our going any farther. 
Whether from a ſudden change of life, 
the violence of exerciſe, or any other caſual 
circumſtance, I cannot tell; but Mr. Co- 
ſens has been attacked by a very violent 
raſh, which continued ſeveral days. He is 
now, I thank God, in the opinion of Doc- 
tor Hales, in a fair way of recovery. I have 
the higheſt opinion of this gentleman, both 
as a I and a man: his, ſkill in his 
profeſſion is only to be equalled by his deſire 
of exerting it for the benefit of his fellow- 
creatures. If Mrs. Lancaſter's caſe ſhould 
be within the reach of phyſic, I beg you 
will have it ſtated and tranſmitted to him. 
This can do no harm, and it will be a ſatiſ- 
r nin 04 277th Wed ph. 
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any inroads upon your own: if fo, there is 
much comfort left ; 8 
| fo be grateful to heaven for the bleſſin 


s . Wa * 
r 
KLE. SD Coſens. 
To Dr. Lancefer 
Curls Hall 
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Mr. Coſens has juſt ſent to deſire me not 
to mention his locks to you, and as I had 
already done it, I did not greatly deceive 
him in promiſing an obedience to his wiſhes. 
His late diforder has given me a deeper in- 

t into thoſe traces of his character which 
not conſidered as attached to it, till 1 
was better informed by you. 

I hope, my hear Sir, that, in this decay 
of Mrs. Lancaſter's health, you do not- find 


preſerves, Ms np to the loſs of t 
to 
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*X the name af wonder; my dear Doc- 

tor, what fort of a young man is this 
which you have ſent among us! It would 
have been'a much greater proof of your wiſ- 
dom, if you had kept him with you, and 
made a curate of him. He gets the better 
here of every-body and every-thing ; even 
I myſelf ſtrive in vain to reſiſt him. The 
artful rogue has got ſuch a power over 


Bis 
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1 thought, 
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b uncle, that an hint from him is ſuffici- 
ent to turn the old eee. topſy-turvy. 
The boy, who had 


ce ever ſeen a park 
doth, that a wood adjoining to 


ours ſhould be incloſed in it; and, would 
you believe it, my old, doting brother has 
ordered it to be done. He it alſo in 
W contemplati 


to new furniſh ſix of the beſt 


rooms, to receive: Mr. Coſens” viſitors, for 


if the 


to pr 


; 


is with him. 


— 


whom, it ſeems, the 
are not handſome enough, though for twen- 
ty years paſt they have been conſidered as 
= the beſt in the county. The church pew 
is alſo to be new lined and ornamented ; as 
1 old cuſhions, which aſſiſted our 
Z forefathers devotions a century ago, were 
not fit for him. I believe, if the boy was 
| opoſe to down both the houte and 


of humour; and our 
in his preſence, juſt as he does when the 
biſhop comes here to take his annual dinner. 
He riſes the firſt in the family, and paſſes 
ſome time in ſtudying books which nobody 
here underſtands but himſelf; then he 
walks alone in the grove behind the 4 
4224818 , - QOQUIC, - 


good old moveables 


& the church, that it would be immediately 
done without the leaſt ceremony. 11 

= Indeed, Sir, you owed more and hetter 
to our family than to ſend ſuch a trouble- 
ſome perſon, into it. His uncle ſets aſide 
all ſorts of gr 


avity and decorum, when he 
I am not able to put him out 
good c m behaves, 


*%. 
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houſe, as if he was going to throw himſerr 
mto the lake; and then he comes to break- 
faſt with ſuch complacency, 
and chearfulneſs, that he ents me from 
eating mine. Beſides deſtroying the gene: 
ral order of the family; for not a creature 


in it ſeems pleaſed to do an but 


for him; he has turned the heads of half 
the village. One of the peaſants loſt a cou- 
le of cows by ſickneſs, and the moment he 
eard of it, he went and gave the man 


more than ſufficient to replace his loſs. 
Two of our capital farmers, who had been 


at enmity for ſome time paſt, and which 


my brother, the vicar, and even myſelf, 
have not been able to adjuſt by advice, by 


threats, or by promiſes, was on a ſudden B | 
. compoſed, to the admiration of every body; 


and whoſe work ſhould it be, but this — WM 
dling pupil of yours. I found bind, alſo 
bribing a poor godchild of mine, WhO was 
fiſhing in the brook, never to-put another 
worm upon his hook as u bait; and this bu- 
fineſs; which could be. nothing to him; coſt 
the (extravagant boob I en not. how mar 
ny ſhillings; © 1 
But that which has hurt me Waist and, 
I think, will be attended with the worſt 
conſequences, though it might naturally be 
2 to complete the whole, was his 
aviour during his late illneſs, which was 
mortify ing to the laſt degree. He was con- 
fed 8 . ys; and for two 
a nights 


wt 1 8 
aahts he never cloſed his eyes to reſt, for 
9 2 by his bed-ſide, and during the whole 
me he never uttered one diſcontented ex- 
Preſſion, nor gave one look of impatience: 
nd when the old fool of an houfe-keeper 
old him, as he was taking ſome broth, that 
ee ſhould not die this time, —he replied, 
Veith all the gravity imaginable, that, fur-- 
SS ounded as he was with the bleſſings of this 
orld, it could not be ſuppoſed that he 
mould wiſh to leave it; but that, if it were 
be will of Heaven to take him away, he 
nould be perfectly reſigned to that wiſdom 
which knows what is beſt for us. The old 
Whouſe-keeper, more a fool than ever, im- 
mediately took. up her apron to wipe the 
tears off her face, it was fo moving ſhe ſaid 
and I threw a hankerchief over mine, but I 
hope you will not ſuppoſe it was to cry up- 
Won the occaſion. Upon my word, Doctor, 
notwithſtanding the ip; I have for you, 
Wand the high opinion I have formed of your 
abilities, I muft pronounce you to be very 
ill calculated to inſtruct youth. You have 
ſent us a monſter inftead of a man: indeed, 
he is ſo out of the ordinary courſe of things, 
that I cannot help faying, with our grey- - 
headed butler, I wiſh he may be long liv- 
75 ed.” 2.8 | © vi | | 
= Having thus vented my malice againſt 
vou, I ſhall change my ſubject ; and, believe 
me, we are all moſt exceedingly concerned 
Wat Mrs. Lancaſter's illneſs: but it would be 
= | impertinent 
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impertinent in any-one to offer comfort to 


you who know ſo well where to find it in 
a good conſcience and a virtuous life. 
You ſee I can be ſerious for a moment: 
withſtanding the importunate gaiety of my 
ſpirits, I have a in my heart and a 
tear in my eye 5 diſtreſſes of my 
friends; and you may be aſſured that I feel 
the one and drop the other, at this mo- 
ment, which are the beſt proofs I can give, 
how much I am your ſincere friend 

tres | Catharine Coſens. 


To Jonathan Coſens, Eſq. 2 


itt é Hiſlip Vicarage. 
My dear Sir, | 1 ft 
X 7 OU have heard, without doubt, from 
1 Sir Georgs, of my poor wife's me- 
lancholy relapſe;—and there is great reaſon 
to fear that I ſhall ſoon loſe her.—-I know 
what your feelings will be on receiving this 
intelligence; and I have no confolation to 
adminiſter'to you, but ſuch as I apply my- 
ſelf; which. muſt ariſe from conſidering 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of a kind Provi- 
dence, in 80 diſpenſations to the children 
of men. But my deſign in writing to you, 
at this me, is to get away, as it _ 
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trom the melancholy ſcene around me, and 
= to continue that ſeries of letters to you, 
= which-I1 have already begun, and which, I 
W truſt, will in ſome degree ſupply. the want 
of a perſonal opportunity of conſulting me; 


Vou cannot be ignorant of your: ſituation 
in life, what your [juſt expectations - are, 


and what an eminence of riches and im- 


- 


ce you will be elevated, when. it ſhall 


= plcaſe God to take unto himſelf that ex- 


cellent man from whom you will inherit it. 
Ahe next reflection that muſt occur to 

: ue Foun _ of e Seve 
| the neceflity o eee ing to fulfibthem. 
The principles of religion and virtue, which 
have been ſo carefully inſtilled into your 
mind, are the beft and only ſuperſtructure 
of real excellence and greatneſs. But the 
mere poſſeſſion without the application of 
= them; from whatever cauſe it may proceed, 
is a very great and injurious defect in the 
human character. Indolence is a crime of 
no ſmall magnitude; andthe. ſins of omiſſi- 
on are, on certain occaſions, and by certain 
people, ſcarcely to be exceeded by thoſe 
which are committed. Now, my dear 
friend, having obſerved in you a 8 
propenſity io. that tranquillity of life which 
cannot be ſuitable to the rank you will hold- 
and the fortune you will poſſeſs, I ſhall 

make fome ſhort obſervations upon the 
matter, which I beg of you to favour with 

your very ſerious confideration.  _ 


Having. 


* 
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Having lived: fo long with me,; and been m 
a continual witneſs io the peaceful and ch 
calm contentment which, by the bleſſing ſe 
of God, reigns beneath my roof, I do not Or 
ſo much wonder at your deſire of pre- m 
ſerving a ſimilar tenor of life: but, with/re- it 
ſpect io you, this will not do, and muſt th 


not be. Ihe retirement; wherein 1 hve, is 
neceſſary to my ſtation. I have undertaken 
to guide a little flock in the way of ſalva- 
tion, and it would bee erring from this im- 
portant duty; ſhould I ſtray from the valley 
where it muſt find a paſture: but'you. are 
born to take a part in the general concerns 
of ſociety. The care of a ſmall village is 
all that belongs to me, while you will be 
called to that of your country. For this 
purpoſe you muſt mingle in the large ſo- 
cieties of the world; you muſt prepare 
urſelf for the buſy ſcene of public life. 
Your uncle will conduct you by degrees 
into it; and, by never ſuffering your un- 
derſtanding to be led aſtray from the 
guidance and direction of thoſe principles 
you now poſſeſs, you will become a moſt 
important character in the eyes of the 
world, and you will become important in 
„ oñn. 1111 Nennen, 
Tou cannot, nay, I am ſure, you will 
not think that I can propoſe any thin 
which would infringe upon-your happine 
for a moment; nd you will do me the 
juſtice to believe, that I act from the pureſt 
8 motives 
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otives of regard, when I tell you, that 


che contemplative diſpoſition, which you 


WW ſcem to encourage with fo much ſatisfacti- 
on, muſt be checked by you. I ſhould 
= myſelf have thrown a greater damp upon 
it than I did at firſt, but it ſeemed to aid 
= the deepneſs of that virtuous impreſſion 
= which 1 wiſhed to make upon your mind; 
and I then hoped to have been myſelf in a 
Ws ſituation to Haye weaned you, by degrees, 
from thoſe ſolitary indulgences to which 
vou are ſo much inclined. You muſt poſ- 
ſeſs yourſelf with a nobler aim than to be 
ſatisfied with the idea of doing private 


good in the hamlets which will one day be 
yours. You will be anſwerable both to 


God and man, for a life of more extenſive 
utility. Let your reflections be upon the 


W means of exalting your character by ſhining 


in your ſtation; not as a fixed ſtar that is 
ſeldom ſeen, but as an orb, whoſe benig- 
nant influence is not confined to one place, 
but is felt by the whole ſyſtem. 

= Idle and fanciful ſpeculations, however 
W amuſing or innocent in themſelves, will be 
a diſgrace to you, as they will cauſe the 
miſpending of your time, and bring on an 
habitual 3 which, however in- 


offenſive, can never be reſpectable. Your 
life is but young, and has hitherto been ſo 
uniform, that there is little occaſion for re- 
troſpective reflection; on the contrary, 
you muſt reflect upon what you are to wa 


\ 


(SY) _ 
and leave it to a more advanced age to in- 
dulge in reviews of the paſt, which, I 
doubt not, will then be your reward. The 
duties of our ſtation encreaſe with the ele- 
vation of it, and the indulgence of fanciful 
or indolent habits makes us neglect them. 
That nce which ſets us above the 
will of others, has many claims upon us; 
and even to honeſt and conſcientious men, 
a ſtate of dependence is oftentime leſs toil- 
ſome. In a public character, what think 
you of the duties of a fenator? and what 
idea have you formed of thoſe of a magiſ- 
trate? In a private one, the duties of an 
huſband, a father, a maſter, a landlord, a 
neighbour, and a friend, will make conti - 
nual demands upon you. If you live, theſe 
duties will be yours, and you ſhould pre- 


pare yourſelf for them, and by an attentive : 


obſervation of thoſe whom you ſee fulfilling 
them in the world. Let not, therefore, 


your lonely hours be paſſed in- dreams of ; 


fancy, or in the labour of abſtract thought, 
but in reflecting upon the different taſks 
you will have to perform: thus habituated 
to the idea of them, you will not be unpre- 
| wk when you are called to undertake 
ſome or other of them; and you know not 
how ſoon ſuch an event may arrive. You 
will then be in the ſituation of a man, who, 
before he travels into a foreign country, has 
made himſelf acquainted with the language, 
laws, and cuſtoms of its inhabitants. 5 
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I am very ſure that theſe hints will not 
be paſſed over by you without conſiderati- 
on; and, I truſt, that your great good ſenſe 
will make you reſolve to ſhape your con- 
duct by them. I am afraid of nothing but 
your being deceived by the ſenſibilities of 
your heart. To quench them would be to 
undermine your virtue; to obey them im- 
plicitly would be to lead it aſtray: the mid- 
dle courſe of moderation and prudence will 
be to fix and ſecure it. 

1 have encloſed three lines to your uncle, 
to thank him for all his kindneſs to me; 
and, particularly, for the laſt inſtance of it, 
which, after all, will, I fear, be unavail- 
ing. Do not, I pray you, delay letting me 
hear from you: at this time, it will be a 


great ſatisfaction and comfort to your moſt 
atectionate | 

1 Thomas Lancaſter. 
f | wel 

: 70 George Huddleflon, Eſq. 

| 67 6 | 
: i my Carlton Hall. 
My dear Friend, Wah tes 
» WH T S$SHOUL D have done myſelf the 
s I pleafure long ago of obeying orgs oblig- 
8 ing commands in embracing the earlieft 


N opportunity of writing to yon; but, whe- 
J ther from the continual ſtate of jovial en- | 
1 7 Joyment  - 
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joyment which I was engaged in during 
your ſtay here, and to which I had not 
been accuſtomed ; or from ſome other ac- 
cident I cannot tell; but a few days after 
your departure I was afflicted with a moſt 
violent and obſtinate raſh, from which Iam 
not quite recovered. A melancholy, event 
which has juſt happened in our family, 
conſpires with the languid ſtate of body 1 
am in, to prevent my writing in that kind 
of ſpirits which would make a letter or 
any thing elſe welcome to you. I allude to 
the death of Mr. Williams, my uncle's 
houſe-fleward, who fell by his own hand. 
He was found dead in his chamber on 
Monday morning, with the piſtol beſide 
him that had been the engine of his de- 
ſtruction. The circumſtances, and what 
we know of the hiſtory of this unfortu- 
nate man, which is very ſingular, will not 
fail, I believe, to check the flow of your 
Jovial ſpirits, which I have frequently ob- 
ſerved to give way to the feelings of huma- 
nity. But I ſhall tell you, when I ſee you, 
more of this unhappy buſineſs, which will 
be as ſoon as I hear you are returned to 
Oxford, when I ſhall ſet out to pay you a 
viſit there. This will be a journey of real 
pleaſure to me, not only in examining 
what your feat of learning affords, but in 
giving me an opportunity to ſhake you by 
the hand, and to aſſure you how much I 
an, ee lt of * 
OSS T | ; 0 
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T> Dr. Lancaſter. 


/ 


5 Car kon Hall 
Honoured Sir, 


PRESUME that Dr. Hales, in the 
letter which he wrote to you relative 
W to Mrs. Lancaſter, did not forget to men- 
tion to you the unhappy end of poor Mr. 
= Williams. So much has this event affected 


me, that I am totally diſqualified from 
= writing on any other ſubject. This unfor- 


tunate man always appeared to me as being 
W 2 character very ſuperior to his ſituation. 
Nature had written Gentleman in his fore- 


head, though Misfortune might have re- 
duced him to ſervitude. He was certain- 
, to uſe the old gardener's expreſſion, a 


better man's ſon than he appeared to be. 
All the circumſtances of his life during his 
WT abode here have been collected together; 
and, while they give a ſingularity to his 
character, they afford the curious no in- 
conſiderable opportunity to gratify conjec- 
ture. I ſhall preſent you with the princi- 
| pal of them. IT 77213, $4641 EP 
It is now about nine years ago, when 
my annt, reading a morning news- paper in 
London, was caught with the particularity 
of an advertiſement, wherein the, perſon 
an. offering 


( 49 ) | 
offering his ſervices propoſed himſelf in 
ſuch a variety of characters, that ſhe cut it 
out of the paper, as ſhe is uſed to do, when 
ſhe ſees any-thing which is curious or ſin- 
lar. On reading it to my uncle, he ob- 
erved that he wanted an intelligent perſon 
in the character of an houſe-ſteward ; and, 
if the advertiſer could but do half what he 
had declared, and had the recommendati- 
on he boaſted, he would willingly take him. 
Accordingly, my aunt, who was delighted 
with the idea of ſeeing this extraordinary 
perſon, gave the proper orders to find him 
out, and the next morning he attended. 
- My uncle ſays he never was more aftonith- 
ed in his life, than when he found the great 
difference between the pompous diſplay of 
the advertiſement, and the modeſt ea- 
nour of the man. He believed, he ſaid, 
he could do every-thing he had profeſſed, 
and he only wiſhed to have a trial. He re- 
ferred to a gentleman for a character, who 
ve a very ſatisfactory one; ſo that he was 
immediately taken into my uncle's ſervice, 
and attended him into the country, where 
he has remained ever ſince, fulfilling, in 
every reſpect, the promiſe of the news- 
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he articular duties of his employment 
he Achsel with equal nee til. 2 
gence, and integrity: but he did not ' ſtop 
there; no office in the family was rejected 
by him, when he was not particularly en- 


gaged 
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d in his vn. He has been known, it 
eems, many times to run to the ſtable to 
ſaddle the horſes when the groom was not in 
the way; nor is there a menial ſervant who 
has not been continually indebted to him, 
in the ſame manner, and for an equal aſ- 
ſiſtance. He was a very good mechanic; 
and ſeveral little machines and contrivances 
made by him for the ſervice of the houſe 
and gardens, entitle him to that character. 
The canoo upon the great lake was the 
work of his own hands; and all the ſtream- 
ers and ornaments, belonging to the ſloop 
and other veſſels, were the offspring of his 
taſte. But his genius ſeemed to be more 


eat particularly directed to gardening, and the 
of dispoſition of grounds. Indeed, it now ap- 
1 pears, that the credit my uncle's head- 


ardener has acquired in the country for 
ill and taſte in his profeſſion, proceeded 
entirely from Mr. Williams. It was he 


ho who deſigned the plantations on the hill to 
vas the right of the houſe, which now begin 
ce, to have ſuch a ſine effect. There was not 
* a weeping willow 4in all the place, till he 


planted one with ſo much propriety by the 
hide of the caſcade. In ſhort, he was the 
great but ſecret ſpring of all order and pro- 
pricty in the family; and every ſervant in 
W 1t ſeems to be going wrong, to uſe their 


"| on words, for want of Mr. Williams, 
t = My uncle had,  filently, obſerved this 
« poor mars conduct with much attention 
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and eſteem; nor was . before he was 
» 


convinced, in his own mind, that he was a 
gentleman, and of no ordinary rank and 
education, This idea, you will believe, 
muſt be very painful to a man of my uncle's 
character; it really was ſo; at the fame 
time, he was embarraſſed in what manner 
to conduct himſelf. To deliver his opinion 
to the man himſelf would be, he thought, 
to break in, entirely, upon the deſigns of 
his preſent ſituation, which, as there could 
be no reaſon to ſuppoſe they were bad ones, 
would at all events have been improper, 
and | pa a cruel: he, therefore, reſolved; 
by degrees, and without communicating 
his deſigu to any- one, to try if he could 
not obtain his confidence. He, according- 
ly, took an r to tell him how 
highly ſatisfied he was with his ſervice, 


made him a preſent of fifty pounds, raiſed 3 
his ſalary very conſiderably,” and affured 


him that he was his friend. My uncle out- 
ſtepped - himſelf on the occaſion : - A 
Williams ſaw it, and received his kindneſs 
with tears in his eyes, but left the room 
without ſaying a word; — perhaps he was 
not able to do it. Not long afterwards, he 
was told that he need not wait any more at 
table, which he had always done. He 
ſeemed much affected at this indulgence, 
but did not avail himſelf of it, and took 
his poſt. as. uſual behind the chair of his 
maſter; who, ſuppoſing that he had not 


been 


* 
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been underſtood, mentioned it to him again. 
He then replied, that he rather felt it an 
honour than a diſgrace to keep his public 
ſtation; but, added he, even if it was, in 
any degree, unpleaſant to me, I ſhould 
ſtill, Sir, beg your permiſſion, to continue 
it, as ſuch a change might, perhaps, alter 
my ſituation in the idea of the other ſervants, 
which would be very diſagreeable to me. 
My uncle told him he might do as he 
pleaſed; and, from that time, made no at- 
tempt towards unravelling the myſtery, but 
determined to leave it to itſelf My aunt 
had not been without her conjectures; but 


principle as her brother. 

The butler ſays that the ſermons he uſed 
to read in the ſervants hall on a Sunday 
evening were manuſcripts, and the fineſt 
he ever heard in his life; but in examining 
his bureau not a trace of any paper-writing 
could be found. He had carefally-deiton: 
dd all his letters; one ſingle impreſſion in 
black wax was found, but it was a cypher 
and could not be eafily made out. His 
little library conſiſted of a Thomas a 
Kempis, a ſmall London - Diſpenſatory, 
Euchd's Elements, a Treatiſe on Menſura- 
tion, a Volume of Architecture, Sanadon's 
Horace, two volumes of 'Triſtram Shandy, 
a ſmall edition of Shakeſpeare, a Milton's 
= Paradiſe Loſt, Thomſon's Seaſons, a Trea- 
| tiſe on Botany, and Addiſon's Cato, with 

= 8 C 2 ſome 
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ſhe was ſilent alſo from the fame humane 
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ſome dictionaries, &c. In a large pocket- 
book there were alſo found five hundred 
and eighty pounds in bank-notes; and in 
his trunk, there was a very large quantity 
of linen apparel of all kinds. He was found 
dead in an arm-chair, the ball having paſſed 
through his head, and the piſtol fallen on 
the floor: another ready charged lay beſide 
him upon the table. It is very extraordi- 
nary, that not a perſon in the houſe heard 
the report, though the unhappy man did 
not take any precautions to prevent it; for 
the houſe-maid found the door of his cham- 
ber, where he committed the fact, wide 
open, and the deed was done at noon- 
day. | N 

You may conceive better than T can de- 
ſcribe the conſternation which this buſineſs 


occaſioned. My uncle, aunt, and mylelt, 
went to the vicarage, where we remained 
till the ceremony of the coroner's anqueſt 
was over, who brought in the verdict of 


Lunacy. The body was interred at mid- 
night, in the moſt obſcure corner of the 
churchyard, and the ground levelled and 
ſodded over it. Mr. Williams had received 
a letter a very few days before his death, 
but it was not obſerved to affe&t him. In- 
deed, I fear that the blow he gave did not 
ariſe from any ſudden, unexpected miſ- 


fortune, but had long been in his contem- 


plation, as hope deferred began to grow 
more and more faint, till it threatened an 
St ner | 5 extinc- 
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extinction; and the thought of it being 
thus familiariſed to him, he diſpatched the 
fatal buſineſs with coolneſs and intrepidity. 


lt was the laſt day of the month, when he 


vas uſed to bring his accounts to be ſettled 


4 
"1 


by his maſter: this he had done with his 


uſual accuracy and attention; when he re- 


tired to his chamber, and put an end to his 
life in the manner I have already deſcribed 
to you. J 

This event has occaſioned much diſar- 


rangement in the family, not only from the 
melancholy circumſtances attending it, but 
alſo as it has deprived every branch of it of 
a moſt uſeful- and neceſſary aſſiſtant. My 
uncle himſelf is obliged to exert a very un- 
= uſual degree of activity,, as well as attenti- 
on, to ſupply the immediate want of the 
excellent ſervant he has loſt. For my part, 
really regarded the man; he was employ- 
ed about me during, the whole time 1 was 


at Harbury Lod The valet: de chambre 


who was hired for me, not arriving in time, 


he deſired to attend me in that capacity, 


and nothing: could equal the aſſiduity and 


reſpectfulneſs of his behaviour; and a 
thouſand affecting. circumſtances, which 
paſſed unobſerved at the time, now crowd 
upon me, whenever I think upon the ſub- 
ject. My uncle has already fent to Lon- 
don, to find out the gentleman who gave 
him the recommendation, that we may be 
informed what to do with his effects. I 

C-3: muſt 
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muſt own that I am very deeply intereſted 
m knowing who he was, and. what have 
deen the events of his life. 

There muſt be ſomething very ſingular 
in this unfortunate 2 s hiſtory, to drive 
him into ſuch a ſituation; and there muſt 
have been ſomething peculiarly excellent 
in his heart, as well as underſtanding, from 
the integrity and amiableneſs of his con- 
duct. He is regretted, as he was beloved, 
by all the family, with an unfeigned ſince- | 
Tity ; but by none more than by the maſter 
of it. It grieves me to think how much 
he muſt have ſuffered before he could have 
brought himſelf to ſuch an act of deſperati- 
on: perhaps his ſorrows may have been ren- 
dered more poignant, by the continual We 
reſtraint he was . from indulging them; 
for I do not find that his eyes have ever 


appeared to have been red with tears— . 


though, I fear, his pillow has often been 1 


wet with them.—But he is gone, poor 4 


fellow, for ever !-—He has, indeed, acted, 
with reſpe& to his heavenly Maſter, with 
more boldneſs than he ever ſhewed to his 
earthly one; and this makes the idea of 
him more affiiting—though I h 

and truſt, that the great Judge of all, 
whoſe eye looks into motives which the 
utmoſt ſagacity of human nature cannot 
penetrate, will find ſomething in the whole 
of this; poor man's life, to make him an 
yon bf his 4 My tears fall "= $- 
the 


\ 
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the paper, and I can write no more. Adieu, 
therefore, my dear and honoured Sir! and 


e  *+ |. . Jonathan Caſent. 

m To Jonathan Caſens, Eſq. 

1 1 0 \ 

d, 

e- | ._ Chriſt Church, Oxford. 
4 i dear Coſens, 

Ve Received your obliging letter as I was 
ti- ſetting out for this place; and I employ 
n- the firſt half-hour of my arrival here, to 
al aſſure you how much I am delighted with 
1; the proſpect of ſeeing you, and doing you 
er MS the honours of the univerſity. 

— I enter into alt your concern for the loſs 
en of Mr. Williams. My ſervant tells me. it 
or was the opinion of all our people that he had 
d, received a gentleman's education. Perhaps 
th he was under the neceſſity of leaviug Ire- 
lig land; for Thomas ſays, he is certain he 
of comes from thence, on account of ſome 
pe imprudence or misfortune. I remember 
It, hearing my mother ſay, that, on joking 
he with her waiting-woman, who is alſo Iriſh, 
Ot about Mr. Williams, as ſhe had ſeen them 
le frequently together, and telling her it 
an would be a good match, No,” ſaid the 
» girl, burſting into tears, © that will never 
he 1255 


delieve me, with all poſſible regard and re- 


fpect, your moſt dutiful and ſincere. 
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be my lot; for ' whoever marries. him will 
ride in her coach.” My mother did not 
chuſe to ſay any thing further to oppreſs 
the girl, and, I believe, never thought of 
it more: nor would it have occured to me, 
if your letter had not brought it to my mind. 
It really is not in the genius of a ſervant, to 
go out of the world ſo much like a gentle- 
man. Adieu! | 
Nil mihi reſcribas, attamen ipſe veni. 
Yours moſt truly, : 
„ George Huddleſton. 


"2 


TWo Dr. Lancaſter. | 


Carlion Hall. 
A dear and reverend Friend, 


Y nephew has, I doubt not, in- 
formed you of the late melancholy 
event in our family: it had ſuch an effect 
upon him, that we were all of us very much 
alarmed; and this, added to the langour 
which his late diſorder left behind it, ſeem- 
ed to render ſome ſort of recreation abſo- 
 lutely neceſſary. I have therefore, pro- 

poſed his paying a viſit to his friend Mr. 

Huddleſton at Oxford, where he is now 
gone; and, from the ſprightlineſs of his 
companion, the great ſource of W 
an 
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and obſervation he will find in the univer- 
ſity, together with the novelty of this ſcene, 
I flatter. myſelf that his uſual ſpirits and 

tranquility will be reſtored 80 fine ſtrun 

are the nerves of this young man, that 
fear we ſhall have a difficult matter of it 
to give him the hardineſs of charracter, if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, which is neceſſary 
to ſecure him from the dangers of life, as 
well as many of thoſe ſingularities which 
tend to make a man ridiculous in the eyes 
of the world. However, with the aſſiſtance 
of your good counſels, I ſhall not deſpair. 
Dr. Hales, I find, has written an anſwer 
to your account of Mrs. Lancaſter's ſituation. 
He is an honeſt as. well as a ſkilful man, and 
would not deceive you. The loſs. of friends 
is one of thoſe calamities whiclr reconciles 
us the moſt of any-thing I know to the leav- 
ing this world behind us, and treading the 
| path which ſo many of thoſe. whom we have 
known and loved have. trodden before. 
Farewell, my dear friend! and believe me 
at all times, with the moſt ſincere regard, 
Your affectionate, &c. _.. 
: PG George Coſens. . 


* 


7 Jonathan Chſens, Eſa. 


A dear Fonathan, Carlton Hall. 
HIS ſhort letter will, probably, 
meet you on your arrival at Oxford; 

h 1 
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and, as it is the firſt time you have been 
abſent from me ſince you have been at 
Carlton, I think it my duty now, as I ſhall 
at all times, to give you ſuch inſtructions 
as may appear to me to be neceffary for 
your information; and to anticipate that 
experience which ts not to be gained with- 
out great hazard, or the poſſeſſing ſuch a 
friend as I hope to prove myſelf to you. 
Such has been the excellence of your e- 
ducation, that you are better qualified than 
moſt young men to make judicious remarks 
upon every thing you ſee; and; I believe, 
that you are well diſpoſed to employ your 
qualifications with diſcretion and propriety. 
1 muſt, therefore, deſire, when you are at 
-a diſtance from me, to ſend me the fruits 
of your obſervations. They will be, per- 
haps, crude at firſt ; but they will improve 
every day. Indeed, my great motive in 
laying this command upon you, 1s to en- 
courage'a continual exerciſe of your judg- 
ment, which will oftentimes be the one 
thing needful in the future part of your 
hfe. You will uſe your leifure to make 
your communications to me, though I ſhall 
expect to hear from you during your ſtay 
at the univerſity ; where you will find ample 
room for gratifying your curioſity, in 
a place which. contains. many things 
33 worthy of your attention. You will 
take your own time, and conſider your- 
ſelf as your own maſter; but, whene- 
$i | 7 — 
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ver you return, it will be a welcome event 
to your moſt affectionate uncle, 


8 George Coſens. 


/ yt Jonathan Coſens, Eſq. 


Ny Carlton Hall. 


Xx ' BL L, my dear nephew, [ muſt 
| ſuppoſe you then, by this time, 
fully engaged im the ſeats of the learned ; 


and that the ſweet melaricholy face of 


yours, with which you left us, is drawn-in- 
to ſomething of a more ſagacious gravity, 
becoming the place you are in, and the 


objects around you: but, if my friend 


George did not turn your gloom into giddi- 
neſs in four-and-twenty-hours, after you 
had been with him, I will caſt him off from 
me for ever; he ſhall no longer be a godſon 


of mine, and I wilt withdraw my venerable 


bleſſing from him. * 

Of the many black gowns which you ſee 
every day, is there not ſome or other of 
them that you wiſh to feel upon your own 
ſhoulders? I am fare of it. Do you not 
already find the importance of being ſur- 
rounded with the learned ' lumber of a 
college ; - and when you have been buſy in 


examining it, do you not enjoy yourſelf in 


being black as a chimney-ſweeper with the 
* £ We, ſcientiſc 
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| ſcientific duſt that ſmothers you? If you do 
not, I ſhall be aſhamed of you! Oh, what 
libraries mine eyes have ſeen !—ſome with- 
out a volume, and others full of books 
which are never read; and what ring, 
clumſy pedants I have known !—Well, if 
I muſt have to do with ſtupid people, give 
me the dulneſs of ignorance, which is qui- 
et at leaſt; for the dulneſs of learning is 
the moſt impertinent thing in the world. It 
is, indeed, my dear Jonathan ; fo take 
Care of it. I ſhould be ſorry to find my- 
ſelf obliged to ſcower off any ruſt you may 
contract during your preſent viſit: and yet, 
if this ſhould be the caſe, there will be no- 
body to do it but me; for you are the 
hopes of the family, and we muſt endea- 
your to give you to the world as bright as a 
ſuit of armour, vamped up for a tragedy. 
My formal brother, forſooth, thinks the 
young man, God bleſs him, ought not to 
laughed at; and poor Lancaſter is ſo at 
enmity with the cuſtoms of the world, as 
to be incapable of doing any-thing, be- 
cauſe he cannot leave a fel wife; 1 that 
the whole buſineſs; will devolve upon me; 
and if I fail in my endeavours to do you 
good, I know not what will become of you: 
10 adieu! Give my love to ſaucy George, 
and remember to write to your uncle; 1 
will forgive your troubling yourſelf about 
your moſt affectionate aunt . 
nenn Lula n, 
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To Sir George Coſens. |. 
CNET» 1 \ Lott fs: Oxford, 
_ Honoured Sir, | 


writing to you before, as I thought it 
would be better for me to be, in ſome de- 


gree, qualified to give you an account of 


this place. Ten days reſidence has, I be- 
lieve, enabled me to do it; and I ſhall pre- 
face my letter with the moſt grateful ac- 
knowledgements, among the many other 
inſtances of your paternal regard, tor hav- 
ing purſued the plan of education for me 
which your wiſdom ſuggeſted. 

Whatever may be ſaid in favour of pub- 
lic education, and the moſt plauſible argu- 
ments appear to be on that ſide of the queſ- 
tion, I amvery ſure that the real advantages 
are againſt it: and it can only ariſe from 
a careleſſneſs in examining the matter, that 
perſons of fortune do. not withold their chil- 
dren from public ſchools and univerſities, 
which are lo many ſeminaries of immora- 
lity; or, at leaſt, give their inſtructors 
ſuch a degree of power as to guard them 
from contagion. People of moderate for- 
tune, or Whoſe families are numerous, 
muſt avail themſelves of the cheapneſs and 


: run 
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DID not obey your commands of 
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run. the riſque of public education: though, 
in the middling claſſes, there may be ls 
danger, as they have not the means of gra- 
tifying unruly paſſions; or, having in view 
the emoluments of the univerſity, gre con- 
trouled by the proſpect of attaining them, 
which wilt be ſometimes, though not al- 
ways, fruſtrated by an idle, diſorderly con- 
duct. * 1 E F 

With every means of information which the 
munificence of paſt ages, and the liberality 
of the preſent, could beſtow, and with pro- 
feſſors eminently qualified to adminiſter in- 


ſtruction in every branch of knowledge; | | 


there is ſuch a freedom and independence 
among the greater, or at leaſt more ele- 
vated part of the ſtudents, that it is almoſt at 
their own option whether they will-profit, 
or not, of the advantages they poſſeſs. But 
the grief does not always take its riſe from 
hence. It has fallen in my way to ſee a 
few young men juſt arrived from ſome of 
the public ſchools, where they have too 
well prepared "themſelves to make a bad 
uſe of their enlargement from the reſtraint 
of ſchool diſcipline; ſo that the grievances 
I have already mentioned, may, I fear, be 
ſometimes traced backwards to am earlier 
_ than the commencement of collegiate 
ife. | bs, . 
J am very certain, that, midſt this too 
general appearance of idleneſs and diſſipa- 
tion, which muſt be a reproach to Wy 
11 65 place 
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are many alſo who deſerve the ſame charac- 


6: I. 
lace of public education, there are man 
Ee prudent, and indefatigable ſtu- 
dents, who are an honour to it, and will be 
an honour themſelves; but theſe are, chief - 
ly, among thoſe who, poſſeſſing or ex- 
pecting to poſſeſs a ſhare in the emoluments 
of their reſpective foundations, and having 
little or no other means of ſupport, dare 


not ſin againſt the diſcipline marked out 
for them. I do not deny that there may be 


many amongſt the higher claſſes, who, 


from a ſenſe of duty and a deſire of know- 


ledge, make a wiſe uſe of thoſe great 


means of improvement which ſurround 


them; but, after all, they are not ſufficient 
to redeem the univerſity from the charge 
of bad policy, in ſuffering an appearance 


of indolence and diſſipation which reflects 


the greateſt diſgrace on this important ſe- 


minary of learning. The caſual paſſenger, 
who views the ſcene of magnificence which 


this univerſity offers to him, is ſo ſtruck or 
ſo ſatisfied with what he has ſeen as to pay 
little or no immediate attention to the man- 
ners of its inhabitants; or to conſider any 
exceſſes he may behold, but as caſual and 
temporary matters, which are, in fact, 
the ſcenes of every day, and, at particular 
ſeaſons, of almoſt every hour. | 


The heads of the colleges are, many of 


them, men of profound learning. Ameng 
the fellows of the different ſocieties there 


ter ; 
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ter; but there are few among them who 


have the manners of the world and the eaſe 
of polite behaviour: nay, ſome with all the 


ruſt of the college upon. them, aſtoniſhed 
me with the information, that, upon ſome 
occaſion or other, they had made the tour 


of Europe; which, though it might have 


inſtructed their minds, had not been able 
to give the leaſt poliſh to their external ap- 


err However, theſe gentlemen are 
oſpitable to ſtrangers, decent in their 
manners, and attentive to the welfare of 


the foundations to which they belong. It 


is indeed to be wiſhed that they could, with 
their learning, and other reſpectable qua- 
lities, riſe ſuperior to the contracted and 
clumſey habits of a college. life, and give 


to knowledge and erudition a more amia- 
Among other things, I was curious to 
be preſent at ſome of the public examina- 
tions; and though, as a ſtranger, I was no 
welcome viſitor, I was reſolved, for once; 


ble appearance. 


to be guilty of intruſion; and I found 


them trifling beyond all conception. Hence 


it is that idleneſs and ignorance find means 


to attain the honours of learning and in- 
duſtry, without the trouble of previous ap- 


plication, or the appprehenſions of being 


rejected oo | FL 
+ There is a gentleman of fortune now re- 


ſident at this place, where he has been for 


ſome time with all his family, merely to 
17 | ſuperintend 
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ſuperintend the education of his three ſons: 
ſo that, while he gives them the advanta- 
tages of inſtruction which Oxford affords, 
he himſelf looks to, and enforces their 
application, at the ſame time he preſerves 
4 — from the dangers of bad company 
and the contagion of bad example. I am 
very much ſurpriſed that he is the only 
perſon here upon the ſame important and 
paternal dux. 

My friend George is neither a rake nor 
a ſtudent, but is juſt enough of both to 
have the character of neither. However, 
his good temper, lively ſpirits, and amia- 
ble diſpoſition, have acquired a kind of 
reſpect which gave me great pleaſure. 
He has ſhewn me every mark of regard 
and attention it his power, and in a man- 
ner which he knew would be moſt agreea- 
ble to me. If you ſhould: have occaſion to. 
write to his father, be ſo good, Sir, as to 
mention how much I am obliged to his 
ſon. I propoſe to leave this place the latter 
end of next week; and, in the courſe of 
the following one, I hope to find you and 
my aunt in perfect health at Carlton. 


eee ee 
- + Your moſt dutiful nephew, 
a wor ths Jonathan Coſens, 


AL 


| 

: 

| 
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8 1 To Miſs Coſens, 


AM really, my dear aunt, much con- 
cerned for you as matters mult go on 
very gravely indeed at home, when 00 
are obliged to have recourſe to ſo diſtant 


an object as myſelf to ſhoot your wit at: 
however, your letter came, in good time, 


to encreaſe the mirth of the company with i 5 


whom I was engaged; for, after having 
read it myſelf, 1 gave it to George, who 
immediately propoſed the drinking your 
health in a bumper; and Miſs Coſens went 
round with all the jollity and glee that can 


concerning your beauty, which we decla- 
red to be confummate ; your fortune, alſo, 
we pronounced to be a Iwinging one : and 
the joke, which was well carried on, 
would have paſſed off to-admiration, had 
not George, as he ſays, to get the laugh 
againſt his company, ſeriouſly thanked 
them for the honour. they had done m 

aunt and his godmother. But matters too 

a very different turn, and it was with no 
little difficulty that we could bear up againſt 
the raillery which was levelled at us from 
all quarters. However, it is an ill 1 
. t 
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that * nobody ; and who ſhould 
be the gainer in all thi is buſineſs but my 
deareft aunt? for ſhe is become the toaſt of 
half the univerſity ; and it will be long, I 
believe, before the health of George Hud- 
— mother will ceaſe to grace the 
cups of the Oxford fludents.—l think I am 
now even 3 you; and tho ougit fl —— 
is my failing, I adviſe you to 
guard in future; for this Oxford wed 
given a terrible ſharpneſs to my wit * 
when we meet again, you may find, per- 
haps, a very redoubrabſe antagoniſt in your 
moſt dutiful 


Jonathan Coſens . 


Your godſon deſerves a threefold bleſſing: 
ſo prepare doc hvac | 


To Dr. Lancaſter, . 


. 1 Car lion Hall, 
My dear and honoured Sir, 


DID not write to you from Oxford, as 
L was ſo continually engaged in viewing 
and conſidering the magnificent apparatus 
of knowledge which it contains, that I 
laid aſide all thought of anſwering your laſt 
kind and admonitory letter, ll! returned 
to the leiſure and quiet of home. But, 
e N before 


i . 
before I proceed, permit me to make one 
obſervation; which is, that from what J 
have ſeen of this celebrated univerſity, I 
feel myſelf more than: fortunate. to have re- 
ceived my education-at your: hands, and in 
the virtuous. tranquillity of your retire- 
ment. l We: 11 

I perceive, and Fam forry for it, that 
you join with the ſerious reaſonings of my 
uncle, and the lively ridicule of my aunt, 
in treating me as a poor, melancholy, hy- 
pochondriac character, who will be of lit- 
tle uſe to himſelf or others. If I know 
myſelf, you are all miſtaken; and I ſhall 
make uſe of a little reaſoning to prove your 
error. 
- You will do me the favour to remember, 
that it has been one of your chief 4 
in the courſe of my education, to preſs up- 
on me the greateſt caution on my entrance 
into the world: all your powers of reaſon- 
ing have been employed to this purpoſe, 
and all your eloquence exerted upon this 
ſubject. For this end, in what colours 
have you not painted the 22 ſocieties of 
mankind ! how have you chilled my young 
blood in deſcribing the riſksof 'virtue and the 
arts of vice! And, with all your counſels 
ſtrong in my mind, and the firſt letter you 
wrote mein my hand, I am now entering up- 
on that very ſcene which you have deſcribed 
as ſo full of danger. In this ſituation, my 

honoured Sir, am I not juſtified in em- 


ploying 


* 
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ploying much of my time in reflection and 
W conſideration? Are not my ſolitary walks 
che walksof wiſdom, ſuggeſted by you, when 
T theyare employed in ſtrengthening my re- 
ſolutions, guarding my neſſes, and exa- 
mining myſelf? And, I am fure, you will 
not call that a melancholy moment, when 


protection. A Bo: 
= If a feeling for the miſeries of my fel- 
W low-creatures be a weakneſs, 1 am weak 


© ſentiment of benevolence ſuch an unfavour- 
able name, But on a ſuppoſition that I 


it would be an error of all others the moſt 
venial; and of which, from what I have 
Wread, heard, and even ſeen; ſmall as my 
experience has been, there is the leaſt dan- 
ger of a very long continuance. A little 
commerce with the world, and having 


ſome employment in it, will ſoon bring the 
mind to its proper tenor. 

Alf I riſe at an early hour; if I awake 
39 when Nature awakes, and find that the 
e contemplation of her riſing beauties aids 
che morning hymn ;—if 4 walk forth to 


catch the laſt glow of theſe charms which 
may aid my evening ſacrifice in what or 
againſt whom do I offend'? I never, I be- 
lieve, have been guilty of an abrupt depar- 
ture from thoſe who wiſhed: for my ſociety; 
nor have I ever ſuffered any diſpoſition to 

1 thought 


. am addreſſing Heaven for its care and 
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indeed; but I think you will not give the 


mould be guilty of exceſs in this particular, 
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thought or reflection to interrupt the duties 


of common civility and good behaviour. 
The ſtrolling about alone may have the ap- 
pearance of melancholy, when the mind is 
engaged on the moſt 3 ; and, 
after my hours of ſtudy, I frequently walk 
min the grove near the houſe to digeſt my 
thoughts and retrace what L have read; and 
ſomething very like this uſed to be your 
conſtant practice every ſaturday evening, 
when you were preparing for the offices of 
the ſucceeding day. But, after all, if 1 am 
cheerful - and gay in ſociety, if I never 
bring my ſtudious diſpoſitions into compa- 
ny with me, I cannot be perſuaded but 
that I employ the reſt of my time as [ 
ought. If, however, the fears of my 
friends ſhould continue, let my uncle give 
me ſome employment that will require an 
attentive affiduity, and I will accept it with 
pleaſure. It was but yeſterday that I deſir- 
ed to aſſiſt him in poor Mr. Williams de- 
partment, he replied, with great kind- 
neſs, that I could employ my time better. 
Be aſſured, my dear Sir, that your regard 
for me awakens in your breaſt very ground- 
leſs apprehenſions. I am moſt ready at 
this moment to enter into any profeſſion, 
however active it may be, and to purſue it 
with vigour and fv" W e ith 
After the inſtructions I have received 
from you, I cannot be without a laudable 
ambition; nor am I inſenſible to * 
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dle opinion and public reputation: and I 
ſhall not be idle in attaining them, when 
the road is pointed out to me. But do not 
imagine, my dear Sir, that I write thus to 
check your counſels, but to juſtify myſelf, 
and to ſtill your apprehenſions. I felt much, 
perhaps too much, for the unhappy fate of 
poor Mr. Williams; but I caught a tear in 
my uncle's eye on the occaſion; and if he, 
ſo long experienced in the ways of men, 
and ſo far advanced in life, could not reſiſt 
the drops of ' ſorrow, I cannot be blamed 
for having ſhed a flood of them. 
I hope, Sir, that you will continue to 
reprove me in whatever may appear to de- 
ſerve reproof, and your pains ſhall not be 
fruitleſs: I will either juſtify myſelf to 
pour ſatisfaction, as, I truſt, I have now 
: done, -or amend my error. 


th I am, with the greateſt gratitude, 

T- | Your-moſt dutiful, 

e- And affectionate, 

FY N _ Jonathan Coſens. 
þ 

0. To Dr. Lancaſter. 

at 


2 Carlton Hall. 
Honoured Sir, 


ible ES AS 1. wrote o you, ſome time ago, 
<a concerning the fatal end of Mr. Wil- 


liams, 


( 64 ) 
liams, with all the circumſtances of it, and 
our conjectures about it, I now fit down 
to inform you, that we are perfectly ac- 
quainted with the whole hiſtory of this un- 
happy gentleman. A few days after his 
— 'a letter arrived by the poſt which 
was addreſſed to him: my uncle 0 it, 
and found it ſigned by William Freeman, 
and dated from Gray's-Inn. It was a ſen- 
ſible, friendly, and urgent remonſtrance 
againſt a ſuppoſed determination of the de- 
ceaied to put an end to his life. An im- 
mediate account therefore was ſent to Mr. 
Freeman of his friend's death, with an 
inventory of his effects, and a ſhort hiſt 
of the excellent manner in which he con- 
ducted himſelf during his ſervice. This 
intelligence was alſo accompanied with an 
invitation to Carlton. lu about a fortnight Þ 
an anſwer was received, a copy of which 
I encloſe to you. There are ſome very 
touching parts in the ſtory; and I think 
- you will find them ſo: but I will keep you 
no longer from it than to aſſure you with 
what regard and reſpect I am, yours, &c. 
419,00. 4 Fenathan Coſens. 


20 Sir George Coſens. 
F Gray s-Inn 


Sir, 5 
I Received the hongur of your letter ſome 
days ago, and the melancholy e, 
17810 | . <0 
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( 65.) 
of it ſo deeply affected me, that, in ſpite 
of my utmoſt reſolution, I have not been 
able to pay a more early attention to. it. 
My unhappy friend had, for ſome time 
paſt, in his letters, complained with very 
uncommon energy of his declining hopes; 
and, more than once, hinted at the deſign 
which he has ſince executed. I wrote to 
him, again and again, every argument 
that Reaſon and Friendſhip could ſuggeſt, 
to turn his thoughts from ſuch an act of 
deſpair; but, alas! in vain: and I now 
cannot but conſider myſelf, by a fond and 
fooliſh compliance with his wiſhes, as a 
kind of acceſſary to his wretched end. 

As it will, without doubt, Sir, be a ſa- 
tisfaction to you to know the hiſtory of this 
unfortunate Gentleman ; I ſhall endeavour 
to give it you as conciſely as poſſible, hav- 
ing been, I believe, a witneſs to every 
action of his lite, till he entered into your 
ſervice. | 

Mr. Williams is a native of Ireland, 
and the natural ſon of a gentleman of very 
conſiderable fortune in that kingdom; who 

lived with the mother of his child in every 
reſpect as if ſhe had been his wife, and 
educated him as the declared heir of his 
eſtate. It ſo happened, that my mother 
was his nurſe, and, he naturally taking 
an affection for his foſter-brother, I was, 
on that account, ſent to. ſchool with him, 
and partook of the benefits of his education ; 
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was treated like himſelf, and never quitted 
him till he went into Yorkſhire. It cannot 
be of any conſequence to relate the hiſtory 
of his boyiſh days: I ſhall only, obſerve, 
that he was deſervedly the darling of his 
parents; and paſs on to that period when 
it was thought proper to ſend him on his 
travels.— As he loved me with the affection 
of a brother, I was appointed to accompany 
him. FT | 
He was about nineteen years of age when 
he left Ireland, and the period allotted for 
his return was A ſhort time before he ſhould 
be of age. We ſtayed three or four months 
in England, travelling through the prin- 
cipal parts of it; from thence we proceeded 
to France, and ſo on to Italy: and it will 
be ſufficient for me to ſay, that Mr. Williams 


conducted himſelf with the moſt confum- iſ 


mate good ſenſe, and was the admiration 
of all who ſaw him. At length we arrived 
at., a place from whence he may date 
all the misfortunes of his life. 

A young lady of the firſt quality and 
' faſhion in that city, being to take the veil, 
our curioſity led us to be preſent at the ce- 
remony; and my friend was ſo ſtruck with 
one of the ſiſters who aſſiſted on the occa- 
ſion, that he returned home more penſive 
and depreſſed than I had ever ſeen him. 
Every endeavour was uſed on my part to 
diſſipate his concern, but in vain. In ſhort, 
this diſcontent of mind increaſed to ſuch 


degree 


41 6 ) 
degree, that I was greatly alarmed for his 
health. To check his feelings by reaſoning 

upon the matter, would have been a vain 
attempt; and to have aimed at convincing 
him that it would be impoſſible to obtain 
the object of his wiſhes, would only have 
haſtened that deſpair which ſeemed already 
to threaten him. I thought it very ex- 
traordinary that he ſhould have been ſo 
violently ſtruck by an object whom he had 
ſeen but once;. and in the croud of a public 
ſolemnity, where he could have had no o 
portunity of ſpeaking , to her: nor did I 
3 that he had ſince converſed with her, 
and that her tongue had compleated the 
miſchief of her eyes. But in this ſingle 
inſtance he deceived me; for he had con- 
trived to ſee the lady at the grate, and, in 
a packet of ſweetmates, 15 85 he pre- 
ſented to her, had encloſed a declaration 
of his paſſion, and an offer to riſque his 
life in ſnatching her from confinement, if 
ſhe would afterwards be united to him. 
At this time Mr. Williams was ever! 
mal that a woman of underſtanding and 
enſibility — wiſh, for in man; nor 
do I wonder, when n what he Was, 
that ſne could be ſo ly, perſuaded to 
aſſent to his propoſals. (<4 communi- 
cation between them had continued for 
near a month, without my being made 
Prixy to it. He ſometimes went out alone, 
a8 he was uſed, to do; but it Was in ſuch. an 
7911 D 2 . open 
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open manner, that I could not ſuſpect he 
had fuch a deep. and dangerous deſign in 
contemplation. At length, however; he 
thought proper to inform me of his pro- 
ceedings; and, as we were taking the air 
in his coach, he enlarged much-and very 
affectingly on the force of his paſſion, and 
acquainted me, at laſt, with the ſucceſs it 
had met with, and the promiſes he had 

made. He then, in an. altered and ve 
determined tone of voice, declared his re- 
ſohution of riſquing every-thing to fulfil his 
engagements, I was ſo aſtoniſhed and 
alarmed at this declaration, as to be ren- 
dered wholly incapable of giving him an 
anſwer ; and, before I could recover my- 
ſelf, he continued, in a manner the moſt 
affecting that can be conceived,—* We 
were nouriſhed .at the ſome boſom; our 
- wiſhes, deſires, tempers, and inclinations, 
have hitherto been the ſame, and our mu- 
tual happineſs has been our mutual cares: 
by theſe, and by a brother's love, (added 
be, throwing his arms round my neck,) 
'T conjure you to aid me in attaining. this 
great object of my heart; without which, 
in the prime of his days, the life of your 
friend will be cut ſhort by defpair.” — 
When he was a little recovered from his 
rage of grief, he informed me of his de- 
ſign; which was to carry off the lady, 
Who was of a noble family, from her con- 
vent, by force or ſtratagem, and to 1 2 
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( 69 ) | 
her the momentſhe was removed to a place 
of ſecurity. .. N | 

To point out to him the danger of this 
undertaking, was to tell him of a ſhadow ; 
and to have expreſſed my honeſt feelings, 
would have been to ſeparate from him. At 
one time I thonght of going to the Britiſh 


miniſter, to have conſulted him upon the 


buſimeſs: at other times I was reſolved to 


amuſe him till I could acquaint his father 
with the buſineſs. 1 had it in contempla- 
tion to give intelligence to the abbeſs of 


= the convent; I had alſo determined to op- 


poſe the buſineſs, and boldly to ſtand be- 
tween my friend and the folly of underta- 
king ſuch a vain and hazardous enterprize : 
in ſhort, there was no ſcheme of oppoſition 
to him which I did not, at times, reſolve. 
to adopt; and they all ended in my pro- 
miſing to engage in his deſign; to aſſiſt him 
n off his prize, or to ſhare his 
te. 

Without entering into the particular rea- 
ſons which determined my conduct, I ſhall 
proceed to inform you, that I was now ad- 
mitted to the grate of the convent, to ſee 
and . converſe. with the lovlieſt woman I 
ever beheld. To all the ſchemes which 
were from time. to time propoſed by us, 
ſhe made ſuch inſurmountable objections, 
that I began to believe, and, in my cool 
moments, to hope that it would be a fruit- 


leſs attempt. However, a few days after- 


3 wards 


„ 
wards, I found her waiting at the grate 
with uncommon impatience : Have cou- 
rage,” ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as I approached her 
And ere another ſun is ſet we ſhall be far, 
from danger. I have won,“ continued ſhe, 
* the old man to my intereſt, who has the 
care of the chapel, and he has undertaken 
to facilitate my eſcape. ' You muſt be un- 
der the garden wall at half an hour after 
midnight, with every-thing neceſſary for 
the flight of us all.” —She then left me in 
haſte, and I returned to give theſe glad 
tidings to my friend. No time was loft 
in making preparations; and, at the hour 
appointed, we arrived at our deſtination, 
with a couple of ſervants well armed, and 
the neceſſary apparatus for a ſpeedy eſ- 
cape. We had ſcarce taken our ftation, 
when a letter was thrown over the wall, 
and fell at my feet. I had already broke 
it open, and was trying, if poſſible, to 
read it my the light of the moon, when 
one of the ſervants came in haſte to inform 
us, that he had ſeen two perſons, armed, 
waiting at a ſmall diſtance. I had ſcarce 
time to fold up the paper and put it in 
my pocket, when the enemy appeared, 
and, after a few previous queſtions, which 
were ſoon given, and as ſoon anſwered, a 
very ſpirited combat took place, in which 
we were victorious and left our op 
nents, to all appearance, dead upon the 
ſpot. The groans of the dying qi en 
75 whic 
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which we ſuppoſed muſt ſoon alarm the 
convent, determined us to retire. On our 
return home, Mr. Williams immediately 
fell ſenſeleſs upon the floor, which, made 
me apprehend that he had been wounded; 
but, upon ripping and examining his 
body, I could not diſcover the leaſt hurt 
of any kind: it was the wound of diſap- 
pointment which had occaſioned his faint- 
ing, from whence he was with great dif- 
ficulty reſtored. When he recovered his 
ſenſes, a flood of tears forced their way, 
and he grew ſo compoſed, as to be able 
to converſe upon ſome method of renewing 
his deſign. I now recollected the letter, 

and opening it | read- as follows: Leave 
this me: and ſpeed inſtantly to Vienna: 
I will write to you there under the title of 
the Count de Saint Marie. Believe me, 
I am reſolved to die or to be yours.” — The 
billet was not in Leonora's hand-writing; 
but that did not make us doubt for a mo- 
ment of its being written by her command. 
Mr. Williams, therefore ſet out immedi- 
ately for Vienna, and I remained ſome days 
after him, as well to avoid ſuſpicion as to 
learn the conſequences of our rencontre. 
Nothing however tranſpired; ſo that, in a 
few days, I ſet out alſo for Germany, and 
arrived at Vienna a very ſhort time after 
my friend; as he had travelled. very ſlowly, 
dee 66a langour of body and ſickneſs of 
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The firſt week paſſed away with ſome 
little ſatisfaction from the novelty of the 
place; the ſecond was very - unpleaſant ; 
and the third intolerable: and Mr. Williams 
had determined, if he did not receive a 
letter the following week to return without 
delay to Italy. However, the long-expect- 
ed epiſtle arrived in time to ſave us that 
diſagreeable journey, and was big with ex- 
preſſions of the moſt faithful affection, and 
gave the delightful hopes that we might 
oon ſee the lovely writer of it. This af- 
forded us new life, and three ſuccedin 
weeks brought the ſame encouraging aſ- 
ſurances. 

My friend was now capable of ſome en- 
joyment, and we mingled in the pleaſures 
and ſocieties of the place. As we were 
walking one day upon the ramparts, we ob- 
ſerved a young man of a very genteel ap- 
| pearance, anda moſt pleaſing countenance, 

{ſleeping beneath a tree, with a written 
paper in his hand. Whilſt we were looking 
at him, he awoke and roſe immediately, 
| with much confuſion; which, however. 

was ſoon diſſipated, when we aſſured him 
| that the liberty we had taken to watch him, 
| was from noother motive but to prevent any 
| 
| 
| 


curious perſon from prying into the contents 
of the letter which was in his hand. He 
embraced us both; deſired our acquain- 
| - tance in the moſt obliging manner, and in- 
| _. ſiſted upon its commencing by our ſupping | 
_ ow Þ | Wit 
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with him that evening. We accepted his 
invitation, and found him to be poſſeſſed of 
very uncommon wit and accompliſhments. 
He was the Count de Gromſtadt, of a great 
family in Bohemia, and was travelling by 
the command of his father. The next 
day we ſaw him again, and ſuch an inti- 
macy took place between us, that we were 
ſeldom ſeparate ; though an event happen- 
ed which almoſt occaſioned a very fatal in- 
terruption to 1t. | 

About ten days after our acquaintance 
with him, I had been at the poſt, and 
found a letter from Italy, which I delivered 
to Mr. Wilhams, in his preſence, who 
read it with rapture, while the other turn- 
ed pale as he looked towards it. I have.” 
ſaid he, ſighing, expected ſuch a letter 
from Italy for ſome time paſt, but have 
not been ſo fortunate as to receive it.” 
„This,“ replied Williams, came from 
that quarter, and I wiſh you had ſuch 
another.” Does it indeed?“ ſaid the 
Count. Ves it does, anſwered the other; 
there it is, read it, and partake the happi- 
neſs of your friend. No ſoener he had 
ſeen. the characters, than, lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, and uttering ſome horrible 
expreſſions on the perfidy of women, he 
returned the letter; and, with a few bro- 


ken apologies, left the room. We were 


much ſurprized at his conduct; but the 
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hopes of ſoon beholding Leonora turned 
our thoughts from every other object. 

The following morning, the Count came 
to us while we were at breakfaſt: his looks 
were thoſe of a man who had ſuffered the 
the ſevereſt anxiety; and they told the truth. 
After a ſhort apology for the abrupt- 
neſs of his departure the preceding night, 
he informed us that he was inviolably at- 
tached to a lady in a convent at , and 
that, in attempting to carry her off, he had 
been atttacked by ſome of her relations, 
by whom he was wounded and left ſenſe- 
leſs: but, recovering from the loſs of blood, 
for his wound were, otherwiſe, of no con- 
ſequence, he heard a voice command him 
to go immediately to Vienna, where he 
ſhould receive inſtructions how to renew 
his deſign. © Now, Sir,“ added he, (ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Mr. Williams,) “ the 
letter which you received laſt night was 
written by the hand of one who has pen- 
ned as tender declarations of love and con- 
ſtancy to me, as ſhe has done to you; and 
if her name ſhould be Celeſtina, “ Stop 
your threats,” replied my friend, who now 
began to recover from the trouble which 
the Count's -. diſcourſe had occaſioned ; 
*« ſtop your threats,” ſaid he, © as they are 
unpleaſant for a man of ſpirit to hear, 
100 often call forth a reſentment which 
bars all proof that they are not deferved'— 
be at reit; her name is Leonora: — l am 
not 
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not your rival, and the ſingularity of our 
fates ſhould confirm our friendſhip. My - 


affections are riveted with a force equal to 
yours, and 1 was prevented like you from 
poſſeſſing, at this moment, the object of 
them; but my arm was more fortunate, 
and I cut my opponent's ſhort from ever 
again interrupting the - happineſs of lo- 
vers.“ Alas, alas,” ſaid the Count, 
embracing him, I know that voice again; 
and we have only to curſe our unpropitious 
ſtars: it was I myfelf who felt the force of 
that arm which embraces me ; and, had we 
then known each other, we ſhould have 
been moſt happy.” Set 14 

Without deſcribing the ſcene which this 
eclairciſſement produced, I ſhall paſs ſome 
days onward, when a note arrived from 


the ſame perſon who had written all the 


letters in queſtion. deſiring us to fly imme- 
diately to*the hotel, where ſhe was juſt ar- 
rived. Wings would not have been ſwift 
enough to have carried us thither; we 


arrived breathleſs, and the moment Mr. 


Williams entered the chamber to which we 


had been eonducted, he found himſelf, as 


he thought in the arms of Leonora. At 
this moment, the Count, who had follow- 
ed us, entered the room alſo, and ſaw m 


friend half dead in the arms of Celeſtina. 


4 This is * ſaid he, drawing his 


ſword, „which merits inſtant puniſhment, 


and it ſhall find it.” I immediately ſeized - 
| 50 His 


oo 
his arm, or they would both of them have 
fallen innocent victims to his miſtaken rage. 
By this time my friend had ſtarted back 
from Celeſtina, and ſhe from him, and the 
confuſion of us all was beyond deſcription, 
till Leonora, preſenting herſelf from a-ca- 
binet, without the leaſt expectation. of 
meeting us, ran forward to di uw it. In 
a ſhort time all was perfect ſatisfaction, and 
I had the pleaſure of ſeeing an end to ſuſ- 
penſe and N in the long - wiſhed- for 
meeting of theſe ardent lovers. | 

The evening was paſſed in relating all 
the diſſiculties which had attended the eſ- 
cape of theſe fair heroines, who were the 
cauſe of that jealouſy which had diſturbed 


us before their arrival. The letter which 


had been thrown from the convent was in- 
tended for the Count, as were all the ſuc- 
ceeding ones; but it may be eaſily imagin- 
ed, that, in fuch a fimilarity of circum- 
ſtances, the ſentiments they contained were 


equally ſuitable to both parties. The two 


nuns, having been faithful in their appoint- 
ments, had met in the fame place for the 
fame purpoſe; and though fruſtrated in 
their deſign, they were, moſt fortunately, 
neither diſcovered nor even ſuſpected. A 
ſimularity of ſituation naturally brought 
on a mutual confidence, and that was ſoon 
exerted in contriving ſome new method 
of making their eſcape. Celeſtina, was 
certain that her lover was at Vienna ; and 
Leonora did not doubt but that ſhe _ 
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find hers if ſhe once had her liberty. Celeſtina 
being a relation of the lady abbeſs, and in 
her confidence, was enabled, thereby, to 
execute her deſign without difficulty. Leo- 
nora was the companion of her flight, 
and all their trouble was ſoon recompenſed 
by finding the mutual objects of it. 

The fair runaways wanting reſt, we re- 
turned home; and, in the morning, as we 
were waiting to receive a ſummons from 
them, Leonora came alone in a carriage; 
and, deſiring us to get into it, ſhe begged 
Mr. Williams to order the coachman to take 
us one of his uſual airings. This being 
done, and having arrived at ſome little dif. 
tance from the ſuburbs of the town, ſhe ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to my friend, tothe following: 
effect I have now given you every proof 
of affection in my power: and I have left my 
family, my country, nay, my reputation, 
for your ſake: from the ſame motives [ 
have riſqued my life; nor do I mean to 
harbour a doubt of your fidelity or your ho- 
= nour; every engagement you have made 
= with me, I am certain that you are ready 
do fulfil. But there yet remains ſomething 
due to myſelf; and though I had formed a 
determination relative to my conduct be- 
teen the time I ſhould ſee you again and 
that of our final union, it 5 now been 
more duly deliberated, and the circumſtan- 
ces of it, in ſome degree, changed from 
the ſituation of my friend, the companion 
Jof my flight. The Count, * 
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ſhe, returned immediately after you had 
left us, and made ſuch propoſals to Celeſ- 
tina as made me tremble and her deſperate: 
in ſhort, he declared, that he could not 
openly marry her without his father's con- 
ſent; and he was certain that could never 
be obtained. He, therefore, propoſed a 
ſecret marriage, or a diſdain of public opin- 
ion in living with him unreſtrained by nup- 
tial ties. She reproached him bitterly, 
and her reproaches went to his heart. He 
loves her; but ſnould he marry her pub- 
licly without his father's conſent, his ruin 
is inevitable; and he remains in the cruel 
ſuſpence of ſacrificing his fortune or his 
love. The Count, I ſuppoſe, was fully 
perſuaded, when Celeſtina had left her con- 
vent, that, fond of him as ſhe is, ſhe would 


at once abandon herſelf to him: but nei- 


ther ſhe nor myſelf left our engagemen ts 
with any other view than to an honourable 


eſtabliſhment, in which our conduct would 


prove, to thoſe who might become ac- 
uainted with our hiſtory, that it was not 
om a wanton, fooliſh diſpoſition that we 


bid adieu to a conventual life, but the 


love of liberty aſſociated to the hopes of at- 
taining a ſolid and rational happineſs. Be 
aſſured, Mr. Williams,“ added ſhe, I do 
not indulge the leaſt ſuſpicion of you; but 


Jam reſolved to act myſelf as I have ad- 


viſed Celeſtina -I mean to obtain the con- 
ſent of your parents before I marry you; 


nor will-L ſet my foot in the dominions of 
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Great Britain till I receive an invitation 
from them to their houſe as their intended. 
daughter. You will, therefore, continue 
your travels, and I will either precede. or 
follow you throughout the courſe of them, 
ſo as never to be at that diſtance from you 
which may give you pain, and never to be 
ſo continually with you as togive the world 
reaſon to determine unfavourably of me 
with juſtice. When you ſhall be called 
home, I will fix my abode on the coaſt of 
France, where I ſhall be equally impatient 
with yourſelf to receive that command from 
your father which will authoriſe me to give 
my hand where I have moſt irrevocably 
given my heart. Theſe,” ſaid ſne, © are 
my fixed determinations, which nothin 
human can alter; and, if I ſhonld fee any- 
thing like a diſpoſition in you to weaken 
them—if you ſhould once try your great 

Wer over me to turn me from them, you 

all ſee me no more. I have ſecured a lit- 
tle treaſure, which will be ſufficient to ſup- 
port a retired life in any part of the world; 
but I would” even return to the convent I 
have quitted, and all the added rigors of it, 
rather than hear a ſecond- time thoſe pro- 
pofals which I ſhould conſider as attempts 
to betray me, how dear ſoever the betrayer 
might be. I ſhall admit of no reply: your 
future conduct alone can anſwer me. 
While we ftay here you will ſee us every 


day; and when you àre to leave this place, 
22210 N 


| you 
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you will inform me, that I may depart 
ſome time before to. the next town upon 
your rout, where we ſhall meet again. . At 
preſent we will return to my diſconſolate 
friend whom you will do well to comfort; 
and alſo to influence the Count, who is ex- 
tremely attached to you, to think of pro- 
poſing nothing that may wound her honour ; 
but either to obtain, by ſome means or 
other, the conſent of his father to an ho- 
nourable union with Celeſtina, or, for the 
preſent, to abandon her.” 

When ſhe had concluded, Mr. Williams 
ſhed a flood of tears, which were - accom- 
panied by hers, and I hope not diſhonoured 
by mine. After a ſhort filence, which was 
that of - admiration, though mixed, I be- 
lieve, with no ſmall ſhare of diſappointment 
on the part of my friend, a fort of broken 
converſation took place, which continued 
till we arrived at the Hotel, where we found 
the Count and Celeſtina in a ſituation that 
called forth all our pity. We remained 
there till midnight, contriving different 
ſchemes for promoting the happineſs of 
this unfortunate pair : but he — his 
father's conſent could never be obtained; 
and ſhe affirming, that ſhe would, never 
bear a doubtful name; it was at length re- 
ſolved, that ſhe ſhould remain the com- 
panion of Leonora, that an epiſtolary cor- 
reſpondence ſhould be maintained between 
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tented to wait with patience till a kinder 


fortune ſhould ſmile upon them. 


In ten days, Leonora, with her compa- 
nion, left Vienna for Dreſden, whither we 
followed her in about a week; and, not- 
withſtanding the object which which was 
before us, our departure from that city 
was greatly embittered by our ſeparation 
from the Count, whoſe numerous accom- 
pliſhments and endearing behaviour had 
won, even during ſo ſhort an acquaintance, 
our ſincereſt affection. From Dreſden we 
paſſed -on to Hamburgh : - where we were 
moſt agreeably ſurpriſed by the arrival of 
the Count, who, having received an ac- 
count of his father's death. as he was leav- 
ing Vienna, did not hefitate a moment to 
take our rout till he had joined us at Ham- 


burgh, where we ſaw him united to.his Ce- 


leſtina. They remained with us a fort- 
night, and then left us with mutual regret, 
and with mutual promiſes of regard and re- 
membrance. The Count would gladly have 
prolonged his ſtay with us, but it was ne- 
ceſſary he ſnould return home to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the wealth and honours of his fa- 
mily. We did not remain long after our 


friends, but continued our journey through 
Holland and the Auſtrian Low Countries, 
till we arrived at Bruges, where it was de- 
termined Leonora ſhould remain in an Eng- 
lin Convent, to learn what ſhe immagi- 
ned was to be the future language of her 


lite 


( 8 ) 
Tife,” and to wait the! ſummons to Ireland, 


* 


which was to make her the happieſt of wo- 


Without entering into a detail of the 
melting ſcene of ſeparation between the two 
lovers, I ſhalt paſs at once to our arrival in 
Ireland. We now draw nigh to that criti- 
tical period which- was to give ſun-ſhine or 
ſhade to my friend's future life; and ſuch 
a-ſituation affficted me with the moſt poig- 
nant uneaſineſs. F was well aware from 
the beginning of ſome of the bad effects, 
at leaſt, which have ſince happened; at 
the ſame time, I plainly perceived, that, if 
F oppoſed the deſign of my friend, he 
would fall a victim to deſpair. To pre- 
ſerve him was my firſt object; and I ſub- 
mitted the reſt to the will of Heaven—nor 
does my conſcience reproach me. | 
On our arrival at Dublin, the old gentle- 
mans joy was beyond deſcription :- indeed, 
nothing could exceed the appearance of his 
ſon, nor were his qualifications and talents 
inferior to his external figure. His mother 
was, with difficulty recovered from the 
extacy of embracing her charming boy. 
As we now drew nigh the period when 
Mr. Williams would be of of age, we all 
went to the family- ſeat, at ſome diſtance 
from Dublin, to celebrate it with great feſ- 
tivity. No expence or coſt was 9 


tal deſign had its due effect, I believe, upon 
5 every 


pared to 
give joy to every one preſent; and the feſ- 
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every heart but that of my friend and my- 
ſelf. He had doubts which beclouded his 
happineſs, and I had fears which did not 
ſuffer me to enjoy a moment's repoſe. At 
length, the hurry of rejoicing being over, 
Mr. Williams made known to his mother 
his ſituation and engagement with Leonora, 
with all the circumſtances of it, and his re- 
ſolutions upon it; and preſſed her in the 
moſt earneſt manner to communicate the 
whole to his father. She uſed every argu- 
ment which her authority and her tender- 
neſs could employ, to turn his thoughts 
from the propoſed connection, but to no- 
purpoſe. She then ſent for me, and, after 
hearing my ſentiments upon the buſmeſs, 
ſhe determined to make the old gentleman 
acquainted with it, and to exert-all her in- 
fluence in procuring. the happineſs of her 
fon, though ſhe had every reaſon to believe 
it would be in vain ; and ſhe adviſed me to 
prepare my friend for an abſolute refuſal 


trom his father. £3 


This lady poſſeſſed a very excellent un- 
derſtanding, and well knew that a ſpeedy 
determination would be beſt, whatever 
it might be: ſhe,' therefore, took the firſt 
opportunity to inform Mr. Williams of 


every "circumſtance relative to his ſon's 
Z paſſion. for Leonora, and the engagement 
between them. He heard her with fre- 
quent changes of countenance, and, when 
he had told her ſtory, deſired immediately 
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to ſee my friend, from whom he heard a 
repetition of it. He was then diſmiſſed, 
and I was ordered to attend to give my ac- 
count of it. He queſtioned me very much 
with reſpect to the lady, her character, 
qualifications, aud family; and, without 
making one, obſervation, - wiſhed me a good 
night. The next morning early he ſet out 
for Dublin, and left a written order that we 
ſhould remain in the country till he ſhould 
fend for us. After a week of ſad ſuſpence, 
we received a ſummons to attend him. 
On our arrival at Dublin, he bid us follow 
him into his library; and, after many at- 
fecting obſervations on filial duty, paternal 


regard, and domeſtic obligation, he con- 
tinued his diſcourſe to his ſon in the follow- 
ing manner :—* You cannot be a ſtrager to 


the many enemies I have made among my 


relations, and the continued ill uſage I have 3 


received from them, on account of m 


tenderneſs for you; which, indeed, was ſo 

eat, as to determine me to make you my 
heir, in preference to prior claims. Since 
your ablence from me, however, a pro- 


poſal has been made, by ſome of my beſt 
triends, to unite my family to me without 
oppoſing the deſigns I had in your favour 


This was no leſs than to marry you to the 


daughter of my neareſt relation; a young 


lady formed to gain the admiration of all ; 
who ſee her, and the love of all who know 
| her; whoſe hand and heart you would have, 


thought 
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thought it a ſupreme happineſs to poſſeſs, 
if you had not been perverted by a moſt fa- 
tal prepoſſeſſion. I entered moſt willingly 
into this arangement, which ſeemed to pro- 
miſe ſo — happineſs to us all, and 
which had flattered ine with the hopes that 
my latter days would glide on in peace: 
nay, to confirm our domeſtic honour and 
felicity, 'I had reſolved to lead your mother 
to the altar, and to ſuffer her no longer to 


| bear a dubious name. However, not to do 


any- thing with a precipitancy which might 
favour of paſſion rather than judgment, I 
have conſulted thoſe who could and would 
adviſe me beſt upon the preſent ſituation of 


Jus both; and IT find the unanimous ſenti- 


ments of my friends to be againſt indulging 
you in a marriage with a lady of a foreign 
country, ſpeaking a foreign language and 
Ja different religion and who ventured to 


break from the ſolemn engagements of ce- 
libacy to follow you. I think all mankind 


will be with me in my determination not 
© to yield to it, eſpecially as my honour 
= would be wantonly forfeited by ſuch a con- 
© ſent. I am therefore to aſk you, whether 
vou will baniſh a paſſion which diſhonours 

vou, or be an alien $om your father's af- 
fections for ever.“ After a violent con- 
flict with himſelf, Mr. Williams declared, 
that not his heart alone, but his honour 
was moſt deeply concerned in maintaining 


his engagements that he had made them 
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in the face of Heaven, and that no power 
or diſtreſs on earth ſhould induce him to 


recede from them. Think, young 
man,“ ſaid his father, with tears in his 
eyes, think what you are about; I will 
yet give you time to reflect and ſave your- 
ſelf from ruin.“ Sir,” replied my 
by what I can judge, this will be the laſt 


opportunity I ſhall ever poſſeſs of perform- 
i perſonal. duty to you: I will 


ing an act of 
therefore dignify it by the honeſt ſincerity, 
with which I declare to 


Though I ſhould never call Leonora minc, 
ſhe ſhall never find me unfaithful.” © Then, 
Sir,“ anſwered the old man; with a ſtern 
voice, | begone ] and ſee my face no 
more.” Mr. Williams left the room in an 
agony he could ſcarcely ſuſtain, and as I was 
about to follow him, the old gentleman de- 


. "fired me to call upon him in about an hour, 


when he received me with a calm civility; 
and after reproaching me, but not in an 
-ungentle manner, for having omitted to in- 
form him of our proceedings in Italy, he 
ſaid, that, as he had educated us like gen- 


tlemen, he ſhould nut ſend us away with 


out ſome proviſion: on that account be 
gave me two bonds öf annuity, the one 
of two hundred pounds i a:year to his ſon, 
and the other Of fourſcore pounds to me; 
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| that my lite 
and the future labours of it are yours; but 
what you aſk, it is not in my power to give. 
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and,“ added he, “as ready money mY 
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be neceſſary to you both, there is a draft 


for five hundred pounds on my banker, and 


I would adviſe you to ſhape your courſe in 
ſome honourable way, but without thinking 
any further of me: my teſolutions are fixed, 
and I ſhall know neither of you any. more. 


This event,“ continued he, © ſeems to be 
the work of Heaven to turn my thoughts to 


my legitimate relations, inſtead of facrifi- 
cing them to an idle, illegitimate , paſſion.” 


{ thanked him reſpectfully for all his fa- ; 


vours, and took my leave. 12 x 
We were now arrived at that criſis which 


1 had apprehended: but this was not all; 


my poor friend was to undergo another 
ſhock in the loſs of his mother. She had 


long been in a very declining ſtate of health 


and ſeemed only to want this blow to get 
rid of all her cares at once in the grave. 
She concluded her dying addreſs to her ſon, 


with telling him that he muſt have no 


hopes of the leaſt return of his father's af- 


fection, but by a total diſavowal of his pre- 


ſent reſolutions. J ſhall not adviſe you 
in a matter, my dear boy,” ſaid ſhe, 
*wherein you can be the only judge: Hea- 
ven has, perhaps, ordered theſe: things for 


the beſt: + however, my laſt counſels are to 
ſubmit to the divine will, and to preſerve 


your integrity in ſpite of every trial and 
temptation. I have nothing more,“ conti- 
nued ſhe, to wiſh you, but my patience, 


nor to give you, but my bleſſing.” Then 


raiſing 
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Taiſing herſelf to embrace him, her ſtrength 
failed her, and, ſinking down upon her 
pillow, ſhe cloſed her eyes for ever. She 
bequeathed whatever ſhe poſſeſſed to her 


” ſon, which might have been very conſider- 


able, if ſhe had ſuppoſed the poſſibility of 
the event which had ſhortened her days; 
but as it happened, all her effects did not 
amount to more than a thouſand pounds. 
The different letters which Mr. Williams 


had written to Flanders, previous to this 


time, were calculated to quiet Leonora's 
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doubts on the delay of his returning to her; 


but it now became abſolutely neceſſary to i 


preſſing the deepeſt affliction at having 


been the cauſe of my friend's ruin, there 


remained, ſhe ſaid, but one ſtep to be ta- 


ken on her part, which ſhe had already 
done; and referred to him to the encloſed 
letters for an explanation. 
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inform her of every circumſtance that had 
happened, without reſerve; and I under- 
took the unpleaſing taſk. Accordingly I 
wrote an exact ſtate of my friend's ſituati- 
on, with an offer on his part to be united 
o © her, and to be retire to any part of the 
Lorld ſhe might chuſe, where he was afſſur- 
ed they ſhould find thoſe riches in mutual 
love and affection which Fortune had de- 

nied them. BY Z 
A conſiderble time elapſed before an an- {Wat 
ſwer arrived from Leonora; who, after ex- 
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To Mr. Williams the Elder. 
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Fe Brige. 
Sir. | _ 
T HAVE received a letter from Mr. 
Freeman, informing, me of the late 
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been the fatal cauſe of it, and my diſtreſs 
Wis beyond what I can expreſs; but, light 
Wand trifling as my character may ap- 
pear to you, I can command my inclina- 
tions to ſubmit to my duty. Let your 
fears with reſpect to me be at an end: 
I have undergone every fatigue, and run 

every riſque, with a view to make the beſt 
of men happy. Far from ſuppoſing that 


l family and yourſelf. I fear that I have 
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bad expected to receive a moſt honoura- 
ble welcome into yours, But to diſſipate, 
at once, the domeſtic troubles which I, 
alas, have innocently occaſioned; | I offer 
myſelf a willing victim, and am reſolved 
co forego what I have riſqued my life. to 


ta · obtain, the honour and happineſs of being 
ad) united to your ſon. Be at eaſe, then, 
wed and let your fears of me reſt for ever, 


Take . back your offspring to your affec- 
tions ;>——beneath the canopy of heaven 
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is event which has ſo much diſtreſſed your 


I ſhould be an intruder upon any family, 
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a more excellent youth does not live. 
It is true, that I have broken one engage- 
ment, and a ſolemn one it was; but, to 
repair that infidelity, I declare, by all that 
is dear to me here, and by all my hopes of 
hereafter, that I will never give my hand 
but where Heaven has given my heart; 
and that a union with your ſon, dear as it 
would be to me, ſhall never exiſt, if you W 
do not command it, if you yourſelf do not 
wiſh ta poſſeſs a daughter in 
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To Leonora. 
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_* Madam, 4 ent 


DISCARDED Mr. Williams from 

me for his diſobedience to the tendereſt 
and beſt of fathers; and they who know 
me will juſtify my aſſuming ſuch a title. 
I had formed a domeſtic plan, which was 
to have made me amends for all my pat 
ſorrows, and have given comfort to the 
_ cloſing years of my life: the happineſs and 
honour of that unfortunate young man, 
whom TI once called my fon, were to be Whit: 
the foundation of it, and he daringly refuſed Bhi 
to take his ſhare in it, I have, therefore, 
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thrown him from me; and his-offence, 

Madam, is much encreaſed by his having 

deceived ſo excellent a perſon as you ap- 

ee $ 
= Though it will never be your lot to call 
me Father, your generoſity of ſentiment 
Wentitles you to that of Friend; and I give 
vou a right to command my beſt ſervices. 
lf, by chance, you ſhould not have provided 
Wagainſt the 2 * diſappointment, you 
Hou have only to make known your wants 
: to me, and I ſhall be moſt happy-to ſupply 
them to the utmoſt, now and at all times. 
8 ſhall wait your commands, and, in the 
mean time, am | 
with great reſpect, 
your moſt faithful, 
Humble ſervant, 
oh Anthony Williams. 


My poor friend's hiſtory now draws near 
Ko a concluſion. He knew it would be 
Smpoſſible to bend Leonora to his wiſhes.— 
he could not enjoy ſolitude, ſo he deter- 
ined to go to England, and ſee what 
hance would offer there. We had not 
een long at London, when, one A 
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we were at breakfaſt, he read the ad- 
Pertiſement which had excited the curi- 
Wlity of Miſs Coſens. In order to amuſe 
Him, I propoſed our going in ſearch. of 
Whis extraorfinary perſon Ko poſſeſſed fo 
many qualifications, and was fo fatisfied 
= 3 -- with 
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papers by people ho make no better uſe 


from thence he could N at once with- i 


ſented himſelf to you, and, the 


enquire his character. How I acted my 
part, I know not; but it was with great 


| „ 
with them, as to venture upon announ- 
cing them to the world. After ſome enquiry, 
we diſcovered it to be one of thoſe adver- 
tiſements which are inſerted in the public 
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of their wit -and their money than - to pro- 
duce ſuch idle impoſttions on .mankind. 
The printer told us that ſeveral perſons had 
ſent to him upon the ridiculous buſineſs, 
and, among the reſt, he ſhewed the note, 
which was written by your order, where it 
was particularly ſet forth, that you reſided 
in the country, and in a very diſtant country. 
We went from thence to Kenſington Gar- 
dens, where my friend was very. ſilent and 
thoughtful; and, after ſome time, he com- 
municated his deſign of preſenting himſelf 
to you as the advertiſing perſon. He ob- 
ſerved that the quiet of a country life, the 
novelty of the ſcene, the buſineſs of his em- 
ployment, and the impoſſibility of his be- 
ing diſcovered, would be beſt calculated, if 
poſſible, to diſſipate his chagrin ; and that 


. © 


out ſuſpicion, if fortune ſhould deign to 
{mile upon him. I, who feared, the wort 
from his growing deſpondency, did not 
oppoſe his deſign. He, W pre- 

ollowing 
day, you did me the honour .of a viſit to 
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difficulty that J could deceive you.—A' few 


days afterwards, he gave every thing of va- 


lue which he had into my poſſeſſion, with 
a power of attorney to receive his annuity ; 


and, having arranged the buſineſs of our 


future correſpondence, we embraced with 
tears and I never ſaw him more. 

Vou know the reſt, Sir, better, than my- 
ſelf. - I'ſhould add, indeed, that I ſeldom 
heard from him but when he encloſed a 
letter to Leonora, and I ſeldom wrote to 
him when I had not ſome tidings of her. 
During'this period, my life has been but 


* inſpid and _unpleaſant: indeed Þ ae ene. 


to maintain a genteel appearance by 
the aſſiſtance of my friend's annuity, 
which, it was neceſſarily agreed; I fhould 
uſe- as T thought proper ; | 356 ſtationed 
here to be always in readineſs to ſeize any 
opportunity of doing him ſervice, and to ma- 
nage his correſpondence with Leonora, who 
has been and is entirly ignorant of his hum- 
ble ſituation. - I have been, at three differ- 
ent periods, in Ireland; to learn if there 
was any poſſibility of a change in old Mr. 
Williams's diſpoſitions ; but F could never 
obtain any ſatisfactory information. | 
In all his letters to me, my ' unfortunate 
friend never failed to expreſs his moſt re- 
ſpectful ſentiments of you and your family. 


—How often has he declared his regret that 


Fortune had ever raiſed him to an higher 
ſtation than that which he poſſeſſed ! In the 


( 94 ) 
laſt letter he ever wrote to me, and where 
his „ ſeemed to be greatly en- 
creaſed, he aſſured me that he ſhould not 
have lived ſo long but in gratitude to ſo 
excellent a gentleman and ſo good a maſter 
a3 yourſelf. This ſentiment might ſtill 


have preſerved him, had not Leonora, 
worn out, perhaps, with diſappointment 
and ſorrow, given ſome hints of a deſign þ 


to retake the veil. | 


I have written to his father to acquaint 
him that the annuity of two hundred 
pounds is finiſhed with the life which it | 
was deſtined to ſupport. I have about a 
thouſand pounds belonging to the deceaſed 

; 4 valuable ef- 
fects; which, with what he had in his own IE 


in my hands, with ſome 


poſſeſſion at the time of his death, is, by 
his will, bequeathed to Leonora, to whom 
1 propoſe to pay a viſit to weep: with her 
the fate of our much-loved friend ; though 


1 ſhall carefully hide from her the more 


melancholy part of it. But, previous to that 


journey, I ſhall obey your commands in 
waiting upon you at Carlton Hall; and as 
I am now left with nothing more than 


my annuity, and having neither the means 
to enter into a quiet profeſſion, nor the 
power to engage in an active one, will it, 


Sir, be thought impertinent in me to offer 


myſelf to fill the employment which Mr. 
Williams occupied in your family? I ſhall 
have a melancholy pleaſure in being the 
1g | 1 87 ſucceſſor 
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ſucceſſor of my friend, and ſhall have his 
example, as well as your worth, to give 
my ſervices the ſame induſtry, zeal, and 
integrity, which you are pleaſed to ſa 
were ſo conſpicuous in him. I am, wit 
the greateſt reſpect, 


Your moſt obedient, 
And obliged humble ſervant 
2 


William Freeman. 


THE END OF THE FIRST YOLUME. 


